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VoLuME XXVI 


T IS a good time to have confidence 
not only in the essential prosperity 
of the country but in one another. 
It is unfortunately a common thing 
to hear people in business speak in 
condemnation of all men in politics, and 
similarly unfortunate that men in political 
life hold an attitude of suspicion toward 
men of business. The trouble arises 
mainlyin the difference in their viewpoints. 
It is strikingly exemplified at times by 
the experiences of business men who 
go into politics, and vice versa. They 
are confronted with new sets of facts 
and conditions which very often make 
a great difference in the angle of their 
vision. There are, of course, business 
men with no outlook beyond their 
pocketbooks, but they are probably 
fewer than at any other time in the history 
of the country. There are men in politics 
with narrow views and unworthy purposes, 
but even a casual investigation will 
convince any one that our politics is 
Cleaner than ever before. There are 
exceptions in both groups, wicked men 
in both business and politics, but the 
humanity underlying both classes is much 
the same, particularly in the ability clearly 
to see the shortcomings of the other. 
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NUMBER 3 


Each group is afraid that the other will 
“play politics” and do them an injury. 
A great deal of money and, what is 
more important, a great many reputations 
could be saved if the men of business and 
the men of politics could come to under- 
stand each other with intelligence and 
charity. In both pursuits there are many 
indications that American morals are 
improving and improving rapidly. The 
attitude of employers toward labor is very 
different from what it was twenty-five or 
even fifteen years ago. There is less sharp 
practice than there used to be. And the 
attitude of business toward the public 
has changed for the better. In politics, 
the last few years have seen vigorous 
fights against many forms of “honest 
graft” that long existed unmolested. 
Campaign contributions with strings to 
them are done with, and we have even 
come to a day. when a President publicly 
denounces the profession of lobbyist which 
has flourished .in Washington for genera- 
tions. With conditions so much improved 
and the illegitimate relations between 
business and politics less and less active, 
it is surely time to begin to build up a 
feeling of mutual confidence and respect 
between the men in these pursuits. 
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MR. J. F. A. STRONG 


THE NEWLY APPOINTED TERRITORIAL GOVERNOR OF ALASKA, WHO BRINGS A LONG EXPERI- 
ENCE AS A NEWSPAPER EDITOR AND AS A PIONEER SETTLER TO THE SERVICE OF THE GOVERN- 
MENT IN THE SOLUTION OF THE PROBLEMS OF BETTER RAILROAD COMMUNICATION AND OF 
THE DEVELOPMENT OF PHYSICAL RESOURCES IN THAT RICH MINERAL AND AGRICULTURAL EMPIRE 
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SENATOR F. M. SIMMONS 
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MR. NORMAN HAPGOOD 
FORMERLY EDITOR OF “COLLIER’S WEEKLY,’ WHO RECENTLY ACQUIRED CONTROL OF 
“HARPER’S WEEKLY,” WHICH WILL HEREAFTER APPEAR UNDER HIS EDITORIAL DIRECTION 
AS AN INDEPENDENT JOURNAL DEVOTED ESPECIALLY TO PROGRESSIVE IDEALS IN GOVERNMENT 
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MR. EDWIN HATFIELD ANDERSON 
THE NEW LIBRARIAN OF THE PUBLIC LIBRARY OF NEW YORK CITY, WHICH CIRCULATES 
EIGHT MILLION BOOKS A YEAR IN MANY LANGUAGES AND WHICH SERVES A READING PUBLIC 
OF MORE THAN A MILLION PEOPLE THROUGH ITS MAIN BUILDING AND ITS FORTY-ONE BRANCHES 
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I. GOVERNOR GEORGE H. HODGES, OF KANSAS, WHO RECENTLY SUGGESTED THAT THE 
TWO HOUSES OF THE LEGISLATURE BE CONSOLIDATED TO MAKE STATE LEGISLATION MORE 
RESPONSIVE TO THE WILL OF THE PEOPLE 
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PIONEERS OF SIMPLER GOVERNMENT 


II. GOVERNOR HIRAM W. JOHNSON, OF CALIFORNIA, WHO, IN HIS FIRST MESSAGE TO THE 
LEGISLATURE, RECOMMENDED THE PASSAGE OF THE NEW LAW UNDER WHICH LOS ANGELES 
COUNTY RECENTLY ADOPTED A CHARTER THAT APPLIES THE PRINCIPLES OF GOVERNMENT BY 
COMMISSION TO THE COUNTY UNIT 
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III. MR. GEORGE R. WOOTTEN, CITY MANAGER OF HICKORY, N. C., WHICH IS ONE OF SEVERAL 
SMALL CITIES IN THE UNITED STATES THAT HAVE SUCCESSFULLY MODIFIED THE COMMISSION 
PLAN OF MUNICIPAL GOVERNMENT TO PLACE THE EXECUTIVE FUNCTIONS OF LOCAL ADMINIS- 
TRATION IN THE HANDS OF ONE MAN 
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DR. JOHN CASPER BRANNER 
THE NEW PRESIDENT OF LELAND STANFORD JUNIOR UNIVERSITY, WHO WAS RECENTLY 
CHOSEN TO SUCCEED DR. JORDAN AFTER TWENTY-ONE YEARS’ SERVICE IN THE UNIVERSITY AS 
PROFESSOR OF GEOLOGY, DURING FOURTEEN YEARS OF WHICH HE HAS BEEN VICE-PRESIDENT 
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DR. DAVID STARR JORDAN 
PRESIDENT OF LELAND STANFORD JUNIOR UNIVERSITY FROM ITS FOUNDATION IN 1891 TO 
MAY 19, 1913, WHO CREATED IN THOSE TWENTY-TWO YEARS AN INSTITUTION OF LEARNING 
OF WORLDWIDE REPUTATION,-AND WHO HAS RETIRED, AS CHANCELLOR OF THE UNIVERSITY, 
TO DEVOTE HIS LIFE TO LITERARY PRODUCTION AND TO THE CAUSE OF INTERNATIONAL PEACE 
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THE GROWTH OF AMERICAN CITIES 
UPPER PICTURE; WICHITA, KANS., AS IT WAS IN 1908. LOWER PICTURE, THE SAME 


VIEW TO-DAY. THE POPULATION OF WICHITA INCREASED FROM 24,671 IN I900 TO 52,450 IN 
1910, A GROWTH OF II3 PER CENT. IN TEN YEARS 




















LOBBYISTS 


THE Senate Committee that is 
investigating the activities of 
lobbyists is not likely to find 

much evidence of the cruder forms of 
influence on legislation. According to 
Senator Bristow, of Kansas, there has been 
less conspicuous activity of lobbyists than 
at times of former tariff legislation. Cer- 
tainly previous Congresses, when engaged 
in framing tariff legislation, have been 
afflicted with lobbies as insidious if not 
more industrious than the lobby that the 
President denounced. At least, this tariff 
bill was written without the aid of legis- 
lative agents of particular manufacturing 
interests either in or out of Congress. This 
lobby is not so extraordinary a spectacle 
as is the President in his denunciation 
of it. Lobbies are so common that their 
essential iniquity has to some extent been 
lost sight of. As he said: 


It is of serious interest to the country that 
the people at large should have no lobby and 
be voiceless in these matters, while great bodies 
of astute men seek to create an artificial opinion 
and to overcome the interests of the public 
for their private profit. It is thoroughly 
worth the while of the people of this country 
to take knowledge of this matter. Only 
public opinion can check and destroy it 


Manufacturers have the right to lay 
the facts of their business before Congress 
when it is contemplating legislation that 
affects them; but these facts should be 
the real facts, and once they are in the 
hands of Congress it is the duty of Congress 
to make the decision, and any one who 
endeavors to bring fear or favor to bear 
to influence that decision is transgressing 
the laws of public morality. 

It is proper, of course, for constituents 
to send their views to their Congressmen 
upon pending legislation. But when the 
officials. of a company order or coerce its 
workmen to send letters of protest to their 
Congressmen, those officials show a funda- 
mental ignorance of popular government or 
a disregard for its ideals. 

It was once thought that campaigns 
could not be carried on without large 
corporate contributions. It has been 
demonstrated that it is possible. Per- 
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haps it can be demonstrated just as well 
that the men who are elected to govern the 
country, with all their faults, can do it 
better without the aid of any self-appointed 
advisers whose point of view is more 
personal than national. 

Before the President issued his state- 
ment Senator Kenyon had introduced 
a bill requiring all persons who wished to 
support or oppose any pending legislation 
to register their names and a statement of 
their interest before they should be al- 
lowed to begin any activities. It also 
provided that no former members of Con- 
gress could accept such employment. 

Such a measure would put most of the 
manufacturers and their attorneys upon 
a frank and open footing, and it should 
render more difficult the life of the pro- 
fessional political hanger-on who sells his 
knowledge of Washington and a supposed 
“influence’’ to any cause that is gullible 
enough to hire him. 

Whether or not any legislation against 
lobbyists, such as already exists in several 
states, come from the President’s state- 
ment and from the Senatorial inquiry, at 
least the public attention has been focussed 
on this ancient and evil practice. And 
under these conditions illegitimate in- 
fluence or pressure is less potent than in 
times of public indifference. 


“FO RESTRICT IMMIGRATION 


IR GEORGE H. REID, High Com- 
S missioner for Australia, at a dinner 
in New York recently remarked 
that he thanked God that his country 
was too far away for the oppressed to 
get there. It was his good-natured 
rejoinder to the common boast that 
America is the home of the oppressed, 
but underneath it evidently was satis- 
faction that in working out the problems 
of present-day industrialism and govern- 
ment Australia would at least be able to go 
at the problems as a homogeneous whole. 
It is certainly open to question whether 
the stimulated immigration of the Slav, 
Polack, Sicilian, and Neapolitan peoples 
that come to our shores is not infinitely 
complicating our problems. 
It is true that they do much of the 
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manual work of the country. They dig 
sewers and build railroads; they are in 
the mines and in the steel works. Greeks 
and other southern Europeans are in the 
northern cotton and woolen mills. In 
Lawrence and Paterson, the Industrial 
Workers of the World made their chief 
appeal to these alien workers. In New 
York the Russian Jews, like the Italians, 
live in “quarters.” 

All these peoples have their good 
qualities. If the right tests are chosen 
it can be proved that any one of these 
races produces better citizens than the 
native stock or than immigrants of any 
other race; and if other tests are used, 
other results may be obtained. 

But two facts stand out plainly: These 
people have not been particularly suc- 
cessful in building up anything approxi- 
mating American government, or American 
habits, at home. Whether their ways or 
ours ate better is not the point. The 
ways are different. The second fact is 
that, though we have proved that Scotch, 
English, Irish, German, and Scandi- 
navian immigrants assimilate readily 
and share the ideals and aspirations of 
the country, we are not certain what 
the results of the influx of southern 
Europeans will be. 

Under these circumstances it might be 
wise to curtail, at least, the human stream 
that is now flowing to this country. 

Senator Dillingham has introduced a 
bill in Congress to accomplish this pur- 
pose. It is prompted by the same fore- 


‘bodings which prompted his former bill 


(proposed by Congressman Burnett in the 
House) which passed both Houses of the 
previous Congress and was vetoed by 
President Taft because it contained an 
illiteracy test to which he objected. The 
new bill does not contain this test. Its 
main provision'is that immigration from 
any country for any one year shall be 
limited to 10 per cent. of the natives of 
that country already domiciled in the 
United States. At present the English, 
Irish, German, and Scandinavian peoples 
do not come to this country in sufficient 
numbers to be affected by such a law. 
But it would restrict the numbers of the 
people from the south of Europe. It 
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would limit the immigrants from Austria- 
Hungary to about 167,000 a year instead 
of about 220,000, the average of the last 
ten years. It would reduce the Italian 
newcomers by about 75,000 a year. The 
number of Greek arrivals would be cut 
in_ half. 

The bill would allow 173,500 Russians 
to enter the United States every year. 
The average annual immigration — mostly 
Jews — from Russia, however, during the 
last ten years has been about 172,500. 

The usual arguments against such re- 
strictive measures as Senator Dillingham’s 
are not very convincing. The fact that 
these peoples are oppressed or dissatisfied 
in the lands of their birth is not proof 
that their migration will be a success- 
ful experiment for the country to which 
they immigrate. 

That they are in demand in certain large 
industries, chiefly because they are rela- 
tively cheap laborers, is not proof of their 
economic benefit to the country as a whole. 
The importation of Negroes from Africa 
had the support of this same argument. 

The fact that the population of the 
Uhited States is all the result of past 
immigration is not conclusive evidence 
that all further immigration is desirable. 
Because one kind of people succeeds in an 
undeveloped land is no reason why another 
kind of people should necessarily succeed 
in a partially developed country, especially 
when this partial development is the work 
of men of different aims, ideals, and insti- 
tutions from those of the immigrants 
that Senator Dillingham wishes to limit 
somewhat. 


~~ His bill will not be actea upon at the 


special session of Congress, but it, or some 
similar provision of Democratic author- 
ship, is likely to come up in the apa 
session next winter. 

Underlying it is the philosophy that it 
is perhaps wiser to build up the country a 
little more slowly if by so doing we can 
minimize somewhat our chances of build- 
ing badly. It is better to let some of our 
natural resources wait a while for exploi- 
tation than to bring in people to help 
the development of our material things 
who will themselves not develop success- 
fully on the “American plan.” 
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SELLING OUR GOODS ABROAD 


URING the last year there has 

i 1) been an _ increase of about 
) $15,000,000 a month in the value 
™of the manufactured articles exported 
from the United States. That is the most 
significant detail of a record export year. 


In the ten months from July 1, 1912, to 


April 1, 1913, we sent more goods abroad / 


than ever before in a whole year. We 
seem to have made a real beginning in a 
campaign of trade extension that ten 
years ago was heralded but which did not 
materialize in any large degree. 

But the present growth of our export 
trade is a particularly happy phenomenon 
at this time, for it seems to show that, 
even if our foreign rivals can soon compete 
with us in the newly opened markets here, 
we are more and more able to push our 

> 
goods successfully abroad. 

In manufactured foodstuffs we have 
exported somewhat less than last year. 
We have shipped more crude foodstuffs 
and food animals than last year, but not 
nearly so much as in other years. Our 
exports of cattle, for example, have prac- 
tically ceased, and most of the American 
beef sold in England is from the Argentine. 

Crude materials to be used in manu- 
facturing — such things as cotton, lum- 
ber, etc. — made up less of our foreign 
business than in 1912. The great gain 
came in our exports of goods manu- 
factured, wholly or in part, in the very 
kind of business in which the price of 
labor and the “cost of production”’ count 
most and in which the United States was 
supposed to be least able to compete. In 
these products we did more business than 
ever before. The comparative record 
between the corresponding ten months 
this year and last is as follows: 


1912 1913 GAIN 
Partly manufactured goods $278,403,749 $340,478,584 $62,074,835 


Finished goods 544,863,603 640,996,512 96,132,909 
Our automobile exports, as one item 

of the completely manufactured products, 
are particularly interesting. During ten 

_ months $20,000,000 worth of automobiles 
were sent abroad, a gain of more than 50 
per cent. over the same period for 1912. 
When all the figures for the year are in 
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it is expected that at least 30,000 Ameri- 
can cars will have gone abroad. That is 
nearly a tenth of all the cars built here. 

With an improving consular service 
and with the restrictions of a high tariff 
largely removed, this new spirit of trade 
conquest in the wide markets of the world 
should continue uninterruptedly until as 
a nation we have lost the provincial 
ignorance that has so hampered us in our 
dealings with foreign peoples. And the 
opening of the Panama Canal, too, ought 
to have a stimulating effect on our trade. 

In spite of our handicaps, of our ignor- 
ance of foreign markets and our care- 
lessness of their requirements, of sour lack 
of a merchant marine and of American 
banks in foreign ports—in spite of all these 
things, it seems that a new era in American 
manufacturing has set in, a period of ex- 
port to the markets of the world. 


FOR CORDIALITY AS WELL AS 
PEACE 


HE delegates to the international 

conference to formulate plans for 

the celebration. of a century of 
unbroken peace between all English- 
speaking peoples proposed that arches 
be erected where the international high- 
ways from Quebec and Vancouver cross 
the American border, that a tunnel should 
be built between Detroit and Windsor, a 
bridge from Belle Isle to the mainland, 
and that various other arches and monu- 
ments be erected. 

These will all be fitting testimony of a 
good record in the past and an inspiration 
for the future. 

There is something beyond this, how- 
ever, that could be done, in this country 
at least, to insure not only peace — for 
happily we may take that for granted — 


. but a better understanding. Our school 


histories make much of the stories of the 
English officer who wanted Andrew Jack- 
son to black his boots, of the supercilious 
stupidity of Braddock, of the arrogance 
of British officers at Lexington and Con- 
cord. Most Americans do not go to 
England. Many of them do not know 
any Englishmen. A good many carry a 
prejudice gained in childhood from these 
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To bring this principle to bear upon the 
maintenance of peace between the nations 


stories all through life. There are many 
Americans who now harbor feelings against 
“the red coats”’ less friendly than Wash- 
ington held toward the English even after 
he had been fighting them for seven years. 
It is time for a saner interpretation of 
history, and especially of the part that the 
United States has played in relation to 
other countries, to succeed this old- 
fashioned, prejudiced version, even if it 
lose to our school histories some pictur- 
esque stories. A removal of these ancient 
sources of prejudice would give the arches 
and monuments a more fertile field over 
which to shed their inspiration for con- 
tinued peace, to which might well be added 
a greater cordiality and understanding 
than has existed in the past. 


MR. BRYAN’S PEACE PLANS 


HE Secretary of State and the new 

British Ambassador, Sir Cecil 

Arthur Spring-Rice, have signed 
a convention that renews for five years 
the arbitration treaty between the United 
States and Great Britain. With France, 
Italy, and Spain the treaties have already 
been renewed. 

Moreover, Mr. Bryan’s proposals for 
international investigations and confer- 
ences of a certain duration before any war 
can be declared have met a friendly re- 
sponse from England, France, Russia, 
Italy, Sweden, Norway, Brazil, and Peru. 
The Secretary’s plan has underlying it 
the same idea that Canada has put into 
practice in labor troubles. n a dis- 
pute arises between employe and em- 
ployed, both are required to make public 
all the facts in the case. This gives time 
for angry feelings to subside, and for the 
contending parties to decide with sober 
judgment whether the issue is worth 
fighting for, and if possible to arrange a 
basis of settlement. In the meanwhile, 
in the labor disputes the public will 
have decided what it thinks about the 
merits of the case. This is likely to lead 
to some kind of compromise, because 
neither laborers nor employers like to 
enter a contest with the disadvantage of 
public disapproval. This public influence 


has been very potent in the labor situation. 


is a rather different matter. The only 
public there is to judge between two 


nations which are in danger of war con- iy 


sists of the other nations, and there would 
be great difficulty in getting any pressure 
from them which would not be entirely 
prejudiced by such combinations as the 
Triple Alliance or the Triple Entente. 

The other phases of the plan, however, 
ought to have a strong influence for peace. 
If a nation has to file a bill of particulars 
against its neighbor before it goes to war 
and then to discuss the merits of its claims 
for a month or more while public clamor 
has a chance to calm down, out of such 
a situation it ought to be easier to find a 
basis for peace than a real excuse for war. 

Every plan which makes the declaration 
of hostilities more difficult is a step in 
the right direction, but all these arbitration 
treaties and peace proposals refer chiefly 
to the relations between governments of 
responsible nations with well established 
institutions and great property values. 
There are unsettled spots scattered all 
around the world whose inhabitants could 
not be even reasonably sure that such 
peaceful pledges would be kept if they 
were made. In Mexico, in Thibet, in 
the Near East, the seeds of war may at 
any time fall on fertile ground. 

In spite of the grip which the propaganda 
of peace has upon the popular imagination 
in this country and in Europe, universal 
peace is still a long way off, and for many 
years the great nations will need soldiers 
and sailors as guarantors against the very 
emergency which they are trained to meet. 

But even if universal peace is not 
immediately attainable, the United States 
may add to its prestige and do a service 
to humanity by using its active influence 
toward that high ideal. 


WHO IS BOTTLING UP ALASKA? 


HE natural resources of Alaska 
are bottled up. The territory, 


far from living up to the wonder- 


ful future so alluringly depicted for it <4 


few years ago, has not even attained a 
reasonable growth. 
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“What can you expect from the policy 
of conservation?”’ is an implied explana- 
tion of the trouble that is voiced by many 
enemies of the conservation doctrines. 
The inference is that conservation means 
reservation, prohibition; that it is a kind 
of “keep off the grass”’ sign applied to all 
natural resources. 

This is not true, nor can the blame for 
“bottling up”’ Alaska be fairly laid upon 
conservation. The laws that govern the 
territory — which were mostly enacted 
before the policy of conservation existed 
—if enforced, effectually prevent the 
proper development of the territory. 
The conservationists believe that until 
these laws are repealed and better ones 
substituted they should be observed, 
and it is largely owing to the conservation- 
ists that the laws have been observed. 
To this degree the policy of conservation 
may be held responsible for the “ bottling 
up” of Alaska. 

There are two ways of remedying the 
situation. The first is to disregard the 
present laws as the land laws in the West 
were disregarded. This is not likely to 
happen, for the public is too well informed 
to allow it. The second way out of the 
dilemma is for Congress to pass new legis- 
lation which will allow proper development. 
The new Secretary of the Interior (as 
will be described in an article by Mr. 
Burton J. Hendrick in next month’s issue 
of this magazine) has concrete suggestions 
of what should be done. His plans and 
investigations will be helpful, but in the 
last analysis the responsibility rests upon 
Congress. It alone can open the way for 
the proper utilization of the natural wealth 
with which Alaska is endowed. 


TRAMPS 


HE railroads of the United States 

estimate that there are nearly 

half a million tramps that infest 
their trains. The word “tramp” is as 
out of place with its owner as he is with 
Society, for the tramp does not walk. 
He “rides the rods” or sneaks into box 
cars or even travels on the roofs of pass- 
enger cars. What proportion of this 
traveling public ever works, what propor- 
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tion is only temporarily parasitic, and 
what proportion is always and altogether 
a public nuisance and expense no one 
knows accurately. Even the estimates 
of the numbers of the tramp army vary 
from 180,000, for which Josiah Flynt 
was responsible, to 430,000, which Major 
Pangborn, studying the question from the 
railroad point of view, estimates is the 
minimum number. 

But, whether there are 200,000 tramps 
Or 400,000, it is certain that most of them 
are “beating” the railroads for trans- 
portation, and Society in general for a 
living. As tramps they are a drain on the 
country. As criminals — which they easily 
become — they are not only a charge but a 
menace to Society. The tramp army is 
one of the recruiting grounds of crime. 

There are three ways to make tramp 
life so unattractive that it will cease to 
be a problem: to cut off thé. tramp’s 
transportation, to cut off his food supply, 
and to catch him and make him work. 
The railroads are doing their best to make 
his journeys difficult, though their efforts 
are not particularly successful. The 
country housewife is gradually learning 
that one “hand-out” merely leads to 
another, but there is still a plentiful 
supply of free food forthcoming in response 
to a plausible story of hard luck. 

The states and cities, however, are be- 
ginning to apply the work. cure. As 
summarized by Mr. Arthur James Todd, 
of the University of Illinois: 


Iowa proposes state workhouses instead of 
“sleep-ups” (county jails). New York has 
purchased a state farm colony for tramps. 
Cleveland has a whole system of such farms. 
San Diego has its municipal forest for this 
purpose. Switzerland’s model colonies, Witz- 
wyl and Nusshof, are held up as our models. 
Altogether the trend of public opinion and 
action seems toward the workhouse in its 
modern form of a work-farm-colony. This is 
the recommendation of most of the experts 
at the last international prison congress and 
of the recent English departmental committee 
on vagrancy. 

Check beating railroads, abstain from feeding 
at the back door, establish state or district 
work colonies, and the tramp will disappear. 
With him will vanish, also, a considerable part 
of our annual bill for charity and correction. 
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FOR FREEHOLD FARMERS 


ITH the exception of Florida, 
every state in the far South 
has half or more of its land 


worked by tenants. In Mississippi, tenants 
hold 66.1 per cent. of the farm land. In 
Tennessee, Kentucky, Virginia, and North 
Carolina the percentage varies from 26.5 
to 42.3. 

In the sixteen states (including Dela- 
ware, Maryland, and West Virginia) that 
are referred to as the South, are 49 per 
cent. of the farms in the United States, 
almost a third of the total area, and nearly 
a third of the improved land. It is a 
country of cheap land and small farms. 
There is much good land sold at ten 
dollars an acre and, comparatively speak- 
ing, very little land in the South brings $30 
or $40 an acre, which elsewhere in the 
country would be cheap. Along with the 
cheap land goes poor buildings, poor stock, 
and poor equipment. The average 
Northern farm of a hundred acres has 
buildings worth about two and a half 
times as much as the average hundred- 
acre farm in the South. The discrepancy 
in the value of implements and machinery 
is about the same, and in the value of 
live stock it is nearly as unfavorable to the 
South. All these things are the accom- 
paniments of a high rate of tenancy and a 
constantly shifting farm population. 

But there are two hopeful facts in the 
situation. Where the Negro population 
is greatest, tenancy is now the highest, 
but to offset this the Negroes are acquiring 
more and more land every year. Though 
the average value of a Southern farm is 
not quite a third of the average value of a 
Northern farm, its value is increasing 
somewhat faster. 

In spite of all the progress that has been 
made in crop improvement and in spite 
of all the discussion of better farm con- 
ditions, as yet in this country there is no 
large rural district well organized in all its 
social and business aspects. This great 


opportunity awaits the new Secretary 
of Agriculture and, in a more restricted 
area, any of the state agricultural com- 
missioners who have the courage and 
vision to tackle it. 





CAPTAINS OF INDUSTRY 


HILE the tariff bill was being 
passed by the House, the great 
cotton mills of the Borden 


estate in Rhode Island closed down to put 
in automatic looms. These looms have 
been on the market for years and the 
Borden mills have always been able to buy 
them. It may have been merely a coinci- 
dence that these particular mills changed to 
a more efficient basis just at the time that 
the new tariff was going into effect. But 
many other industries will be spurred to 
a standard of efficiency which they have 
not sought before because it was not nec- 
essary. Many industries have read the 
handwriting on the wall and have made 
preparations to meet the new conditions 
that will place them under competition 
with the best and the most economical 
means of production of all the world. 
Many other industries do not have to 
make any changes, for they are already 
meeting all this competition. But there 
are still others which, because they 
have been under the shelter of the tariff, 
have not felt very keenly the necessities 
of efficiency; and some of these which will 
be most seriously affected adversely by 
the changes have been the slowest to 
readjust themselves. Their dependence 
has sapped their courage. Some of these 
concerns will probably succumb, and will 
be replaced by industrial plants that more 
nearly represent our new age; for we are no 
longer on the defensive industrially. We 
no longer need to hide behind a wall. We 
have climbed over it and gone to meet 
foreign competition in the four corners of 
the earth. The United States is now one 
of the three great exporters of manu- 
factured goods. Almost half our exports 
are the products of our factories. We have 
come to the time when we must frankly 
face the fact that we can adjust ourselves 
to foreign competition in our home markets 
as well as elsewhere, especially when the 
lower duties on raw materials overcome 
for many of our manufacturers a handicap 
under which they formerly labored. And 
our domestic business needs the impetus of 
more and wider markets. 

Meeting new conditions and conquering 
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foreign markets is a task that requires 
patience, courage, and sagacity, but we 
have happily come to a time when we in 
truth look to our manufacturers to become 
captains of industry ready to lead their 
well organized forces into the battle for 
the world’s trade without the helping 
hand of the tariff at home or its hindering 
effects abroad. 


THE BUSINESS OF BEING A 
DIRECTOR 


RECENT decision in the New York 
A state courts reaffirmed the well 

known legal fact that directors are 
responsible for the acts of their corporation 
whether the acts are done under their 
direction or their neglect. A director is, 
in fact, a trustee of other people’s interests. 
Theirs is an active responsibility —at least 
legally it is so. Practically, in spite of 
the discussion of recent years, the dummy 
directors are not extinct. There are 
hundreds of directors of corporations who 
give their name and their influence to a 
concern, but not their direction. Usually, 
no serious results happen, because the 
manager, the president, or some other 
directors do their work well. Even when 
things do go wrong, dummy directors are 
not often sued for their neglect. The 
business of being a director is one of those 
things for which the law sets very high 
ideals but which without ill intention have 
slipped into loose practices. These loose 
practices might easily become a colossal 
scandal if two or three flagrant examples 
should fix the public mind upon them. If 


‘a critical eye were turned upon them a 


great many men of only the best intentions 
would be found in the embarrassing posi- 
tion of having accepted a position of trust 
and of having failed in its execution. The 
time to prevent a scandal about directors 
who do not fulfil their trusts is now, when 
the public mind is not inflamed. 

And such a reform in the business of 
being a director would have a very im- 
portant bearing upon what the Congres- 
sional Committee under Mr. Stanley 
dubbed “The Money Trust,” which is 
nothing more or less than a series of 
interlocking directorates. 
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For example, suppose one man is a 
director of a steel company, a banking 
house, and a railroad. The railroad sells 
its securities to the banking house and 
buys rails from the steel company. ° This 
one man is directing business with himself 
in his various capacities. He is acting 
as a trustee for three sets of investors that 
deal with one another. It is hardly con- 
ceivable that their interests should always 
be identical. When they are antagonistic, 
which interest does he favor? Legally, 
a man cannot be trustee for two con- 
flicting interests. The same _ principle 
would seem to say that when we look upon 
the duties of directors with a close scrutiny 
they also should not direct conflicting in- 
terests. But there has not been this close 
scrutiny by investors, and a nice regard 
for these conflicting interests is not gen- 
erally observed. The control of many cor- 
porations has been in the hands of the 
“interlocking” directors, and their good 
will is a very tangible asset. Yet as Mr. 
Baker, of the First National Bank, said, 
“the concentration has gone far enough.” 
The law and morals of trusteeship point to 
many cases of interlocking directorates 
that are not strictly defensible. It is a 
good opportunity to clean house before 
some flagrant scandal call down the public 
wrath upon the present habits and find 
well meaning directors exposed to public 
indignation and beyond the pale of the 
law which they have long disregarded. 

The rights and duties of corporations, 
and corporation directors and officers, are 
such active questions in the public mind 
and in legislative chambers that it is only 
a wise provision of safety for directors 
actively to direct such corporations as they 
can with propriety direct and to cease to 
be directors in corporations in which con- 
flicting interests prevent them from giving 
their undivided efforts. 


A REMARKABLE STUDY OF A 
RURAL COMMUNITY 


NE of the most fruitful and inter- 
esting and human approaches to 
the problem of a better organiza 


tion of country life appears in a recent 
publication of the University of Minne- 
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sota, forbidingly entitled “A Social and 
Economic Survey of a Rural Township 
in Southern Minnesota.”” Under this dry- 
as-dust title is Mr. G. P. Warber’s sym- 
pathetic and luminous study of the life 
of a group of farmers in the Northwest. 

Mr. Warber spent three months — June, 
July, and August of last year — visiting 
and questioning the inhabitants of a 
typical farming community six miles 
square. He learned from the men how 
farming has changed and what the change 
means in money and labor; from the 
women, what housework on the farm is 
to-day; from the boys and girls, why 
country life does not attract them. Here 
are a few of his observations and conclu- 
sions, from seventy-five pages that are 
crowded with many interesting human 
experiences: 


Under the old-fashioned system of grain 
farming, the rush of work was limited to a few 
months of the year, and the labor was made 
easier by the use of farm machinery. Under 
the new diversified farming, and especially 
because of the care of more live stock, farm 
work demands the farmers’ whole time the 
year round; and consequently social life, in 
spite of rural telephones, has declined. Twenty- 
three per cent. of the farmers declared that 
their “biggest problem is to get satisfactory 
help.” Women’s work on the farm has been 
eased by running water, washing machines, 
etc., but in 29 per cent. of the homes the women 
run the lawnmower to keep the front yard 
(average size, one eighth of an acre) neat and 
trimmed; in 32 per cent. of the families the 
women help with the milking and the barn- 
yard chores; in 16 per cent. the women help 
in the field work at the rush season; and in 
practically all the families the women work 
from five o’clock in the morning until nine or 
later at night. 

The marketing of farm products is much 
more convenient and efficient than it was in 
earlier days because the railroads, grain ele- 
vators, and creameries have brought the 
markets nearer. Codéperative enterprises have 
generally succeeded, but oddly enough many of 
the farmers — even those who belong to the 
successful associations — doubt the capacity 
of their own class to coéperate. 

The rural free delivery service has finished 
the work of the railroads and the towns in 
putting the crossroads stores out of business. 
Most of the trading is done in the towns, and 
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the country girls dress in the styles of the cities. 
Not one farmer in the township has ever heard 
of the new agitation for better agricultural 
credit. Interest in politics has very greatly 
declined. Although farm journals are kept in 


84 per cent. of the homes, only 47 per cent. 4 


of the farmers read them. The farmers read 
little of their newspapers except the headlines, 
and rarely ever the editorials. Only 14 per 
cent. of the farmers ever attended farmers’ 
institutes, and a majority are prejudiced 
against scientific methods of farming. 

Only two schools are well enough equipped 
to get first-class state aid. Teachers’ salaries 
vary from $30 to $50 a month. The farmers 
generally believe that the high schools in the 
nearby towns tend to lower the moral stand- 
ards of the children. Membership in and 
attendance at church have fallen off — partly, 
again, because of the unremitting care of live- 
stock. Social distinctions have grown up 
between rich and poor and between the country 
folk and the townspeople. Dancing is the 
most popular recreation of the boys and girls. 
Baseball is the most popular strictly-boys’ 
amusement. The girls are leaving the farms 
in larger numbers than the boys, though among 
the grown people the men are more anxious 
to move to town. Social causes account for 
the removal in most instances. 


These quotations give only some of the 
results of Mr. Warber’s researches; they 
do not even suggest the freshness of his 
viewpoint nor the convincing verisimilitude 
of his narrative. Any one who wishes to 
understand what country life is in a char- 
acteristic American farming community, 
as distinguished from our conventionalized 
or preconceived notions of it, cannot do 
better than to read this pamphlet. It 
makes plain nearly every aspect of the 
problem that lies before those earnest 
folk who are trying to organize rural life 
and, of course, such surveys are the 
foundation upon which improvement can 
be effected. They form the diagnosis of 
our rural ills. 


A MEETING OF SHOVELS 


N MAY 24th two big steam shov- 
els met at the canal level in the 
Culebra Cut. Thousands of men 


stopped work and hundreds of whistles - 


announced that a canal existed from ocean 
to ocean. 



































There is still much dirt to dig. There 
is still much work to do, but the minute 
the water gates are opened, North and 


South America are divided, the Atlantic. 


and the Pacific are joined (not literally, for 
it is not a sea level canal, but commer- 
cially). When the ships begin to pass 
through, the trade maps of the world will 
have to be drawn again. Our East and our 
West will be many dollars a hundred tons 
nearer together, for that is the measure- 
ment of distance that counts in the heavy 
freight of the world. “Rounding the 
Horn,” on which hangs so much of the 
romance of the sea, will dwindle in signi- 
ficance, and the change will make our 
battle fleet as two. The continents that 
Nature has joined, man has put asunder. 
Even our long mental preparation for the 
event can not rob of its dramatic signifi- 
cance the meeting of the shovels in the 
canal at Panama. 


THE UNNOTICED FLOODS 


FEW days before the first of June 
the following newspaper item ap- 
peared: 


Guards are being withdrawn from the levee 
districts of Vicksburg on both sides of the 
Mississippi, although the distribution of sup- 
plies has not yet wholly ceased. Planting of 
cotton and corn will be general by the beginning 
of the coming week in Red River districts. 
Congressman James B. Aswell, of Louisiana, 
has toured the parish of La Salle and the 
Black River section. He reports that water 
covers the entire territory for a stretch of 
fifty miles. At the end of last week there were 
800 families in need of help, and the greatest 
need was for seed for planting and feed for 
livestock. 

Crop conditions in the Melville district of 
Louisiana, where the overflow from the Atcha- 
falaya break occurred, are excellent. Water is 
receding slowly. 


This news was printed in the Wall Street 
Journal, not as human news but as crop 
news. The ordinary newspapers in New 
York, as elsewhere in the country, had 
by this time ceased to regard the floods on 
the Mississippi or their after effects. The 
papers reflect a common attitude. The 
floods are an old story. They happen 
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every year. Their true significance has 
not taken hold of the public mind. This 
spring there were floods in parts of Ohio 
and Indiana, where they were unusual, and 
all eyes were focussed on the stricken 
districts. The cost of the destruction was 
figured and discussed. Yet the tremend- 
ous direct losses and suffering on the Ohio 
and Mississippi rivers every year, and the 
even greater indirect losses that we bear 
because of the backward state of the Mis- 
sissippi Valley, passes with little attention. 
Now that the Panama. Canal is nearing 
completion it is time to turn our atten- 
tion to the even more important task 
nearer home, the control of the Mississippi 
River and its tributaries. 


THE PHYSICAL VALUATION 
OF RAILROADS 


HE first steps have been taken by 
the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission in the organization of its 

small army of experts and assistants who 
are to make a physical valuation of the 
railroads. 

There are in the United States 250,000 
miles of railroad lines, with a: combined 
capital value of more than 15 billion dol- 
lars. By the Act of Congress which pro- 
vided for the valuation, the Interstate 
Commerce Commission is required, among 
other things, to “ascertain and report in 
detail as to each piece of property owned 
by every common carrier, the original cost 
to date, the cost of reproduction, the cost 
of reproduction less depreciation;”’ to 
analyze the methods by which these costs 
are obtained; and to “ascertain and report 
separately other values and elements of 
value, if any.” 

Put briefly, what this contemplates is a 
huge inventory, which the Commission is 
allowed five years to complete, and-which 
it is estimated will cost the Government 
$6,000,000 and the railroads themselves 
as much more. 

The Commission has always contended 
that it could not determine the reasonable- 
ness of railroad rates, as it is expected to 
do, without knowing the actual value of 
railroad property; though there are a good 
many people, even outside the ranks of the 
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railroad men, who believe that it would 
be difficult to show that such value pro- 
perly enters into the question of rate- 
making at all. But there is less difference 
of opinion about the suggestion that the 
figures of the railroads’ valuation could be 
used to determine their proper capitaliza- 
tion. The Commerce Commission, how- 
ever, does not now have the power to 
regulate the issuance of railroad securities, 
and though it believes it ought to have this 
power, that isa question for some future 
Congress to settle. 

Meanwhile, the railroad officials are 
giving to the Commission their most 
cordial support and coéperation. They 
make no secret of their belief that a fair 
appraisal of their properties will show the 
actual value to be much in excess of the 
present capitalization; and that they will, 
therefore, benefit ultimately by having 
much of the investors’ lost confidence 
restored to them. 


POSTAL SAVINGS BANK 
SUCCESS 


HE United States postal savings 
banks have been in operation for 
two years. In their first year they 

had deposits of $11,000,000 which in the 
second year rose to $28,000,000. The 
money orders sent abroad in the mean- 
while dropped $12,000,000. 

The success of these Government banks 
has not lain altogether in expected lines. 
They have not tempted the savings of the 
farmer to any great extent. They have 
not been as well patronized in the South or 
in New England as Government officials 
had expected. On the other hand, in the 
large cities in the other parts of the coun- 
try, particularly among the foreigners, 
they have been popular. Chiefly from this 
foreign patronage the postal savings banks 
have brought nearly $30,000,000 into cir- 
culation in the United States which other- 
wise would have been hoarded or sent 
abroad. 

From a financial standpoint, as well as 
from a wish to give encouragement and 
safety to the men who can save only a little 
money, the postal banks have deserved 
their place in our scheme of things. 


AN ENGLISH VIEW OF THE 
JAPANESE QUESTION 


ITH few exceptions the Ameri- 
can newspapers have main- 
tained a cordial attitude 


toward Japan. Even those which con- 
sidered its protests groundless and _ its 
wishes inimical to our welfare phrased 
their beliefs in a way that showed all 
friendliness underneath their disagree- 
ment. It was treated as a temporary 
difficulty. 

The English, on the other hand, if the 
London Times voices their views, look 
upon the California anti-alien agitation as 
a little part of a great question. Editor- 
ially the Times said: 


The ultimate point in dispute does not affect 
the United States alone, still less the state of 
California. It is essentially a world question. 
That Japan’s claim should first have become an 
acute cause of trouble in California is due to 
the accident of propinquity. California is now 
the frontier line of white races, beyond which 
are the teeming populations of Asia. We shall 
not judge this question aright unless we first 
seek to make allowance for the nervous appre- 
hension which undoubtedly pervades the in- 
habitants of the Pacific slope. Their fears are 
exaggerated and premature but they are not 
entirely groundless. 

No useful purpose will be served by blind 
condemnation of the tendencies of public 
opinion in Western states. They spring not 
so much from race hatred as from the instinct of 
self-preservation, and even if the present minor 
dispute is disposed of they will assuredly recur. 
It is an issue that will become more and more 
insistent whatever may be settled now, and it 
will have to receive the earnest attention of all 
white races in time to come. 


Wherever the Japanese as settlers have 
come in contact with the Anglo-Saxons in 
the same capacity, in British Columbia, 
in Australia, and in California, the result 
has been mutually unsatisfactory. The 
two peoples do not mix well. The 
restrictions that Japan has maintained 
against American land-owning within its 
borders would seem proper to continue, 
and wherever the owning of land by 
Japanese in this country would lead to 
unpleasantness it would seem wise not to 
allow it, providing, of course, that all 
treaties shall be observed. 
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MORE WINE AND OSTRICH 
FEATHERS 


URING the nine months from 
1) August 1, 1912, to May 1, 1913, 

more than $50,000,000 worth of 
works of art were imported into the United 
States. During the same period in 1911-12 
the corresponding figure was $30,000,000 
and the year before that $20,000,000. The 
importations this year are a new high 
record in value. 

In the same nine months $35,000,000 
worth of diamonds and other precious 
stones came in; and this figure has been 
exceeded only once. 

The $7,500,000 worth of wines that 
came in in these nine months is more 
by a half million dollars’ worth than came 
in the previous year, and the $9,500,000 
paid for imported feathers is three and 
a quarter million dollars more than was 
paid in 1910. 

Certainly there are some classes at least 
that are not feeling the effects of the high 
cost of living when wines, diamonds, and 
ostrich feathers are coming into the coun- 
try in increasing volume. And these 
things are not like the much abused 
farmer’s automobile. They do not 
increase the efficiency of living among 
the producing classes. 


I] 


The high cost of living has not pinched 
us desperately. We are still importing 
more and more luxuries and wasting money 
at home, wasting money not only privately 
but publicly. Ours is not a paternalistic 
Government. It is not burdened with all 
the complexities of the German Govern- 
ment, for example. Compared with other 
countries, our city, state, and National 
governments engage in few commercial en- 
terprises. Yet the combined taxes to meet 
our local, state, and National needs amount 
to nearly $40 for every man, woman, and 
child in the United States. The recent 
popular vote of the state of New York to 
make a second bond issue of $50,000,000 
for roads is a fair example of our careless 
attitude toward public expenditures. The 
people in New York want good roads. 
The simple method of borrowing the money 
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and building them is proposed and ac- 
cepted by popular vote. Yet there is 
every indication from the past that the 
roads built with this $50,000,000 will have 
to be rebuilt with more borrowed money 
two or three times before this present loan 
is paid off. 

An average tax of $40 a head all over 
the country means that a family of five 
pays $200. A man earning $3 a day earns 
only a little more than $900 in a year. 
The $200 is a large proportion of that. The 
$200 is just 5 per cent. of a salary of $4,000 
ayear. Of course, if the tax were collected 
directly and the facts of the situation 
touched everyone’s pocket nerve in a way 
that could not be disguised, there would 
be a tremendous outcry immediately. 
But a large proportion of the population 
lives in the ignorant belief that it pays 
no taxes at all, or, if any, only a negligible 
amount. The taxes that it pays under the 
disguise of rent, transportation, food, and 
clothing do not appear as taxes at all. 

But the remedy for the situation is not 
to abandon any good works which are 
being done in order thereby to decrease 
the burden of taxation. On the con- 
trary, true economy calls for us to re- 
double our efforts in the improvement of 
our roads, schools, sanitation, and many 
other functions, particularly of the local 
and state governments. But in redoubling 
our energy in the betterment of these in- 
stitutions of progress we can well quad- 
ruple the scrutiny that we bestow upon the 
expenditure of the public funds. 


STUDYING FOREIGN FARMING 


HE American commission that is 
abroad studying agricultural co- 
operation, marketing, and credit 
will return in the latter part of this month. 
Soon after that the seven members ap- 
pointed by the President will render their 
report to Congress. Awaiting their report 


is a committee of seven governors who 
intend to draft state legislation to further 
coéperation and other improvements in 
the organization of country life. 

It is difficult to know what legislative 
results to expect from the commission’s 
report. 


There is not likely to be much 
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information in it that is not already acces- 
sible in this country. 

But from the trip of the commission 
itself a great deal is to be expected. It is 
composed of more than a hundred mem- 
bers, and they represent three fourths of 
the states. Every one of these men will be 
a centre of inspiration for the better organ- 
ization of country living. They will have 
the conviction andenthusiasm that men get 
from seeing things themselves. The knowl- 
edge which they gain abroad will be a living 
knowledge ready to produce results. 


FOR A NATURAL NATIONAL 
HIGHWAY 


( an unusual is now at work upon 
an unusual plan of state highway 
building. Two years ago the state 

bonded itself for $18,000,000 for public 
road improvement upon two original 
principles: First, that none of the usual 
restrictions were placed upon the time in 
which the highways should be built except 
that the work should be done as fast as 
possible; and second, that the routes of 
these roads were practically pre-deter- 
mined by the law, because they were 
limited to two trunk lines from Oregon to 
Mexico — one line along the coast and 
one line down the great central valley — 
that should be as direct as possible, with 
only those laterals that might be indis- 
pensable to connect centres of population 
with the trunk roads. About 1,800 miles 
of trunk line road and about 900 miles of 
lateral roads will be built. 

The purpose behind this plan was to 
provide an object lesson in road-making to 
the counties and an irresistible incentive 
to them to build local systems of good 
roads that should connect with the trunk 
lines. Under direction of the state high- 
way commission, contractors are already 
building 206 miles of the system; and 
plans and routes for 74 miles more have 
been approved. The stimulating effect 
upon the cities and counties is already 
apparent. Four cities are at work spend- 
ing altogether $164,000 on the permanent 
improvement of the streets within their 
limits that carry the highway through their 
territory. San Mateo County has issued 
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bonds for $1,250,000 to improve 110 miles 
of connecting roads. Commercial bodies 
in twenty other counties are codperating 
with the public officials to provide bond 
issues for similar local systems of good 
roads. Every county in the state has 
agreed to furnish all rights of way and to 
construct all necessary bridges for the 
trunk lines within its jurisdiction, without 
cost to the state. 

If every state would solve its roads prob- 
lem in some such way as this, the work of 
connectingthe statesystemsinto “national” 
highways would be simple, and these 
interstate highways would then be really 
national, for they would be intercommuni- 
cating north and south as well as east and 
west. And national legislators would be 
freed of the embarrassments and tempta- 
tions of that new “pork barrel” which is 
so difficult to divorce from the scheme for 
Federal aid toa ‘‘national’”’ system of roads. 


II 


But there is one difficulty which the 
California plan would encounter, a diffi- 
culty which California has already en- 
countered. The state authorized the sale 
of $18,000,000 worth of bonds. It has 
sold about a third of them in a reluctant 
market. The same difficulty would un- 
doubtedly confront other states if they 
were to begin to bond themselves upon a 
large scale for road-building. 

Senator Bourne, of Oregon, has prepared 
a scheme for national aid to the states in 
their road-building campaigns which would 
in a large measure overcome this financial 
difficulty, and which would at the same 
time allow a smaller opportunity for a 
raid upon the Federal Treasury than any 
of the other plans of Federal aid which 
have been proposed. 

His plan is much the same as the plan 
that was proposed in North Carolina for 
the state to pursue in helping the counties. 
It amounts practically to a guarantee of 
the counties’ bonds so that they may 
utilize the better credit facilities of the 
state. Senator Bourne’s plan similarly 
means the guarantee of the state bonds so 
that they may use the better credit facili- 
ties of the National Government. 

Under the Senator’s plan every state 
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would be allowed to issue a certain amount 
of 4 per cent. bonds and deposit them in 
the Federal treasury. The National Gov- 
ernment would then issue its own 3 percent. 
bonds, and pay the states for their bonds 
from the proceeds of the sale of its own. 
If, for example, the states deposited 
$200,000,000 worth of 50-year 4 per cent. 
bonds in the Treasury of the United States, 
and the Government issued the same 
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In return for the privilege of having the 
aid of the national credit facilities the 
states will have to agree to maintain cer- 
tain standards of construction and main- 
tenance — particularly maintenance —and 
if the Government inspection should prove 
that the road money was not being effec- 
tively spent, it could be withheld. 

The apportionment of the amount that 
every state could borrow from the Gov- 






































Apportionment Apportionment 
to each state to each state 
State Per State Per 
pone Amount pool Amount 

Alabama 172 $17,200,000 || Nevada Por 11, 100,000 
Arizona 1.13 11,300,000 |} New Hampshire 5 5,100,000 
Arkansas 1.44 14,400,000 |} New Jersey 99 17,700,000 
California . 3.59 35,900,000 |] New Mexico . 1.35 13,500,000 
Colorado 1.59 15,900,000 |] New York , 7.86 78,600,000 
Connecticut .87 8,700,000 |] North Carolina . 1.74 17,400,000 
Delaware .14 1,400,000 || North Dakota 1.56 15,600,000 
Florida 95 9,500,000 |}Ohio  . . 5.02 50,200,000 
Georgia 2.45 24,500,000 || Oklahoma 2.33 23,300,000 
Idaho 1.16 11,600,000 || Oregon 1.66 16,600,000 
I]linois . 3.04 39,400,000 |} Pennsylvania 5.65 56, 500,000 
Indiana 2.5 25,100,000 |} Rhode Island. 39 3,900,000 
lowa 2.50 25,000,000 |] South Carolina . 1.15 11,500,000 
Kansas 3.28 32,800,000 |} South Dakota 1.58 15,800,000 
Kentucky . 1.98 19,800,000 |} Tennessee 1.70 17,000,000 
Louisiana 1.32 13,200,000 |} Texas 5.66 56,600,000 
Maine . . .Q2 9,200,000 || Utah .96 9,600,000 
Maryland . .99 9,900,000 || Vermont .42 4,200,000 
Massachusetts 2.73 27,300,000 || Virginia ee 17,300,000 
Michigan 2.88 28,800,000 |} Washington 1.64 16,400,000 
Minnesota 2.59 25,900,000 || West Virginia 1.32 13,200,000 
Mississippi 1.48 14,800,000 |] Wisconsin 2.56 25,600,000 
Missouri 3.35 33,500,000 |} Wyoming . 1.05 10,500,000 
Montana 1.72 17,200,000 

Nebraska 2.05 20,500,000 Total for all states 100 | 1,000,000,000 








THE ESTIMATED COST OF A NATIONAL SYSTEM OF GOOD ROADS 





UNDER SENATOR JONATHAN BOURNE’S PLAN TO LEND THE CREDIT OF THE FEDERAL GOVERNMENT TO THE 
STATES SO THAT A MARKET CAN BE SECURED FOR STATE BONDS AT A LOW RATE OF INTEREST 


amount of 3 per cent. bonds, it would 
secure $8,000,000 interest a year and pay 
$6,000,000. On the $2,000,000 difference, 
according to the Senator’s plan, the United 
States Government would allow the states 
3 per cent. annual compound interest. At 
this rate, at the end of 46.89 years this 
sinking fund would amount to$200,000,000, 
enough to pay off the National bonds and 
return the state bonds to the state treas- 
uries cancelled. 


ernment is based upon area, population, 
property valuation, and the present mile- 
age of roads. It would allow the different 
states to borrow as shown in the table 
above, with the provision that no state 
would borrow more than 20 per cent. 
of its allotment in any one year. 

The Senator claims for this apportion- 
ment that, being fixed, it would prevent 
a Congressman from being held “‘unsatis- 
factory or inefficient unless he succeeded 
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in securing for his district an increased 
appropriation.” 

If it be wise to have Federal aid at all 
it seems that some such plan as Senator 
Bourne has worked out —designed to 
limit the National Government’s financial 
obligations to the amount which every 
state is willing to tax itself and to limit the 
National Government’s actual work to 
inspection and advice — is infinitely better 
than the schemes of direct gifts of money 
for Federal road construction, with all 
their “pork barrel’’ possibilities. 


A NEW PROFESSION 


R. ROOSEVELT once, at a ban- 
M quet of the Periodical Publishers’ 
Association, began his speech with 

the remark that it was a “pleasure to 
meet the governing classes.”” Though this 
was said as an after-dinner pleasantry, 
it is true that in the last ten or twelve 
years the magazines as a voice of the people 
have come to play a large réle in our na- 
tional life. Before that time such long 
established periodicals as Harper’s, Scrib- 
ner’s, and the Century had, as they still 
have, a very strong hold upon the educated 
classes, upon people who needed no intro- 
duction to art, literature, and the pleasures 
of travel. There were scientific journals, 
too, that presupposed another kind of 
education upon the part of their readers. 
But the interpretation of current events 
did not have a large place in periodicals. 

But that is now changed. The maga- 
zine reading public has been broadened 
to include everyone who can and will read. 
The recording of American life in govern- 
ment, in industry, and in its social phases 
furnishes the leading articles of to-day. 

The easiest sensations in this field were 
the scandals, and in their new-found power 
the magazines of a muckraking period 
which is happily passing away dwelt over- 
much upon them. We are coming into a 
period of better balanced judgment and of 
more constructive endeavor in our maga- 
zine literature, but as yet we are only 
experimenting with the possibilities of 
usefulness of those magazines that try 
sanely to interpret this most interesting 
period in which we live. 
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But one tendency appears very clearly: 
There is an ever growing public interest in 
this interpretation; and to supply this de- 
mand there is a fairly well started profes- 
sion of men of judgment and ability who 
can write the vital facts of progress for all 
the public to read. This profession already 
includes such capable writers and students 
of affairs as Mr. Ray Stannard Baker, Miss 
Ida M. Tarbell, Mr. Burton J. Hendrick, 
Mr. Mark Sullivan, Mr. William Bayard 
Hale, and others of national reputation. 
It is a profession that should be fostered, 
for through it the American people will 


increasingly come into that broader know-' 


ledge and interpretation of their own 
affairs that is indispensable to the conduct 
of a democracy. The colleges here have 
an opportunity for public service in the 
training of such men. And the public 
can help by according to them the honor 
that has made the legal profession and 
the medical profession effective. 


TO REFORM CIVIL SERVICE 
REFORM 


HE President, by ordering the 

fourth class postmasters, whom 

Mr. Taft put under the civil ser- 
vice rules, to take competitive examina- 
tions to maintain their positions, did what 
Mr. Taft should have done. If it turns 
out that the examinations will change the 
proportion of Republican postmasters it 
will merely indicate that there was politi- 
cal partiality in their selection — which, 
of course, every one knows there was. 

But, though they were put in under the 
“spoils system,”’ to have taken their jobs 
from them for patronage reasons would 
have made the offence against decent 
government double. 

Soon after this order, the President ac- 
cepted the resignation of two members of 
the Civil Service Commission. Fora short 
time this will give a few Democratic job- 
hunters an unjustifiable hope that, after all, 
the plums will be easier to gather than they 
at first seemed. That idea will soon pass 
away, and it is to be hoped that the new 
commissione:s will so conduct their office 
as to maintain an even stricter defence 
against the use of the Federal offices as 
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rewards for party services, and at the 
same time that they will not allow the 
civil service rules to maintain incompetents 
inthe Government employ. There are few 
things that encourage “the Government 
gait,’ that slow up Government work, so 
much as the stringent rules under which the 
departmental and bureau heads have to 
hire their subordinates. 

Of course, if it is a choice between a 
return to the practices of the “spoils 
system” or maintaining the present civil 
service system, the present condition, in 
spite of its drawbacks, is preferable. But 


‘surely we have come to a time when a 


reform of the civil service regulations can 
be discussed without any danger of relap- 
sing into the “spoils system.” 


GUIDING THE BOY GANGS 


N A recent issue of the New York 
| Times, under the headline, “Boys Sit 

As Judges and Punish Mates,” ap- 
peared the following story: 


When Chief Justice Arthur Aurora, aged 
fourteen, called his court to order yesterday 
in the official courtroom of Public School 114, 
in Oak Street, shame and chagrin were depicted 
on the faces of two tiny detectives in blue 
blouses who hung back among the policemen, 
deputy sheriffs, culprits, and court attendants 
who filled the courtroom’s benches. 

The first case the young Whitman of the 
school, Dionysius Eturaspe, had hoped to 
bring before the court was that of Pasquale 
Fezza, of 283 Madison Street, a thirteen-year- 
old, accused of jabbing a tiny penknife into 
the shoulder of William Paretsky. 

“Where is the defendant in this case?” 
demanded Dionysius, in boyish treble, but 
with much official dignity nevertheless. 

The two detectives shuffled their feet and 
their little faces turned red. 

“We ain’t got him yet,” one of the blue- 
bloused detectives finally said. ‘You see, we 
ain’t got no jurisdiction. We ain’t only a 
block or two from school, and Pasquale, he 
has kept all the time to home where we can’t 
grab him.” 

Philip Lascal, of the Fourth Grade, was 
brought before the Chief Justice by a police- 
man from whose shoe a bare toe peeked forth. 

“What’s the charge?”’ asked the Chief 
Justice of the school Whitman. 

“Playing craps, your Honor,” said the 
District Attorney. 
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“What evidence is there of this crime?” 

“T got de evidence in me pocket here,” 
piped up Detective Lieut. Sidney Solomon. 
Lieut. Solomon came forward, and placed four 
cent pieces and a dime on the Chief Justice’s 
desk. The Associate Justices leaned forward, 
and scrutinized the coins with great care. 
Then the Justices consulted. The result of 
the conference was kept for the time as a 
judicial secret. 

“Is there any other evidence?” asked the 
Chief Justice, keeping one eye on the money 
all the time. 

“Yes, your Honor,” Salvadore Ciociola 
said. He was the other detective who, 
at the opening of the proceedings, was dis- 
comfited. 

“TI grabbed dis for evidence. It’s the thoid 
time I’ve raided a game, and I know what to 
take by now.” Detective Ciociola pulled from 
his pocket a very soiled and battered set of 
dice. 

Philip Lascal, the chief of the group of crap- 
playing prisoners on trial, admitted that he 
had won all the money in the game. He 
received a sentence of three days’ imprison- 
ment, which meant that he would have to stay 
in half an hour after school every day for 
three days. 


The simple expedient of self-government 
had turned the dominant group of boys 
in the school into law enforcers. Always in 
school and elsewhere where boys congre- 
gate there are gangs. Usually these 
gangs are a nuisance; very often they area 
serious menace to the morals of the gang 
members and to the peace of the neigh- 
borhood. For usually the energy of the 
gangs is directed against law and order. 
But a new time is coming, for so many 
people in the schools, in the Boy Scouts, 
and in many other activities, have grasped 
the fundamental fact that if these gang 
activities are guided most wonderful 
results can be achieved — results that will 
leave these boys far better able to handle 
themselves honestly and effectively in the 
world than were their predecessors. 


BETTER CHILDREN TO TEACH 


CHOOL hygiene has gone far for- 
ward from the old-fashioned daily 


ten minutes of classroom “calis- 
thenics” and from the semi-weekly half 
hour of recitation from a dull textbook on 
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“physiology.” Such practical things as 
adequate ventilation, scientific lighting, 
sanitary privies, organized play, and 
health inspection have largely replaced 
the old routine gymnastics and the in- 
struction that did not instruct. Physi- 
cians and dentists and sociologists have 
come to the aid of the schoolmen, and 
they all are studying together the prob- 
lems of healthful childhood and codépera- 
ting to put into practise the efficient 
knowledge of science to build a better race. 

Consider such facts as these, which they 
have brought to light: 

Professor Monroe, of Stanford Univer- 
sity, gathered particulars relating to 10,000 
children of the public schools of California 
and found that 3 per cent. of the children 
were feeble minded and not less than 10 
per cent. backward and mentally dull, 
needing special care and attention. 

During 1909 and 1910, 252,254 children 
were given thorough physical examinations 
by the New York Committee on the Wel- 
fare of School Children. Of this number, 
14,255 were found to be suffering from 
mal-nutrition, tuberculosis nodes, pul- 
monary diseases, orthopedic defects, and 
defective mentality. 

In Boston, in 1903, of 23,207 pupils 
examined, 6,571 cases of disease were 
detected and of these 5,818, or one quarter, 
were too ill to be in school, and 4o per 
cent. of them had contagious diseases. 
Nine months’ examination in Philadelphia 
showed 5,876 cases of diseases, of which 
3,446 were contagious. 

It has been estimated that of the twenty 
million pupils in the schools of this coun- 
try, probably 5 per cent. have tuberculosis 
of the lungs, more than 5 per cent. have 
defective hearing, 25 per cent. have de- 
fective vision, 25 per cent. are suffering 
from mal-nutrition, more than 30 per 
cent. have enlarged tonsils and adenoids 
or enlarged glands in the neck, and more 
than 50 per cent. have defective teeth 
which interfere with their development. 
In other words, about fifteen million 
children require attention to their health. 

To meet these conditions, many cities 
now maintain open-air class rooms and 
even whole schools in the open air to fight 
tuberculosis, dental clinics to discover and 
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correct defects of the teeth that lead to 
mal-nutrition, opticalclinicsthat turn many 
“dull” pupils into bright pupils, special 
classes for backward and deficient child- 
ren, and health inspection and visiting 
nurses that do an incalculable service 
toward improving the bodily and mental 
vigor of the young folk. 

These helpful activities lend special 
significance and interest to the fourth 
International Congress on School Hygiene 
which will gather at Buffalo in August. 
More than 250 doctors and teachers from 
all parts of the United States and Europe 
will gather there to exchange information 
and to compare experiences in this vitally 
important work of human conservation 
and uplift. The hopeful advance of 
American education — especially of rural 
education — is largely bound up in the 
knowledge and the inspiring enthusiasm 
that arise from such gatherings as this. 


PRIVATE PENSIONS FOR 
MOTHERS 


ENSIONS for mothers are now 
p being tried under state law in 
Missouri and elsewhere. Whether 
such aid can be administered as a function 
of the State without the abuses that grow 
up under other governmental pension 
systems can be known only as time reveals 
results. The results of various kinds of 
pensions and state insurance abroad should 
lead us at least to go very carefully in 
these things. But private philanthropy, 
acting under the safeguards of a localized 
administration and of close business 
scrutiny, is trying a similar experiment in 
Atlanta, Ga., and thus far with success. 
For the last three years, the Hebrew 
Orphans’ Home, of Atlanta, has “sub- 
sidized”’ orphans that were committed to 
its care. Twenty fatherless children now 
are being supported in their own homes 
under their own mothers’ care by funds 
contributed by the institution. There is 
room for them in the institutional home in 
Atlanta, but the/trustees believe that the 
new method promises better results for the 
children and that it is more economical. 
The Atlanta home has originated the prin- 
ciple of employing this subsidy as a sub- 
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stitute for the old method of institutional 
care; but the idea of subsidy is several 
years old. It has been used by two large 
Jewish homes in New York, and by or- 
phanages of other denominations in New 
a England, at intervals during several years 
past, but usually as a temporary measure 
when the homes were too crowded to 
receive new applicants. The Atlanta 
home, on the contrary, expects to prove 
itself unnecessary, wasteful, and a poor 
makeshift for the natural plan of leaving 
the orphans to be cared for in their own or 
in adopted homes. 

Meanwhile, the Atlanta institution con- 
tinues. There are about 100 children in 
it, gathered from Georgia, North and 
South Carolina, Virginia, Maryland, and 
the District of Columbia. It represents 
a non-revenue bearing investment of 
about $100,000, and last year more than 
$20,000 was spent upon its maintenance. 
The average cost of support of each child 
in it was $216 for the year. The average 
cost per child under the orphan-subsidy 
plan has been $150 per year, with far 
better results. The difference lies in the 
“overhead”’ expense of the institution. 

Six years ago the Atlanta home first 
applied the orphan-subsidy principle 
with this new purpose in view. It re- 
turned a boy to his mother and agreed to 
pay her a stipulated sum every month 
toward his support. In all instances but 
one the method has worked out admirably 
and is a permanent solution. No mother- 
less children or parentless children yet 
have been cared for, but the home intends 
to extend the subsidy to them. No ex- 
perimenting is done. Every step is taken 
carefully and after much deliberation, for 
the board of trustees is very conservative. 
The amount of subsidy varies to accord 
with the child’s circumstances and station. 
It varies, too, with the number of children 
in a family, being less proportionately for 
two than for one. As the family becomes 
less dependent, the subsidy is reduced. 

By this new method, home and family 
are not disrupted, for the children are left 
in the care of their natural guardian; 
children under five years of age are sub- 
sidized, as well as older children ;the respon- 
sibility of the institution ends when depen- 
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dence ends; and a minimum of overhead 
expense permits a wider use of funds. 

Eventually, the managers of this insti- 
tution intend that it shall be diminished 
in scope and quarters to nothing more than 
a receiving station for new orphans and to 
a home for the very few children who have 
no kin at all and are not attractive enough 
to be welcomed in other families. 

The loveless routine of most orphanages 
has been called “the curse of institution- 
alism.”” This plan of the Hebrew Orphans’ 
Home, if it continue to succeed, will 
transform the lives of thousands of chil- 
dren and mothers. 


ANCIENT CUSTOMS IN COLLEGES 


HE social life of our colleges, par- 
ticularly the life at Harvard, Yale, 
and Princeton, has lately been 

much in public discussion. Mr. Wilson, 
when president of Princeton, was the centre 
of a fine struggle for democracy and 
scholarship. President Lowell, at Har- 
vard, has quietly been making many 
changes with the same ends in view. At 
Yale, the sophomore class precipitated a 
revolt against the oligarchy formed by the 
members of the three senior societies. 

A college course is four years, and a 
practice can become an old and sacred 
tradition of many generations in less than 
a generation of the outside world. The 
sanctity of custom is strong to the college 
man, particularly in those colleges where 
undergraduate sentiment looks upon 
criticism of anything that bears the college 
name as disloyalty. Moreover, a healthy 
revolt against ancient absurdities has 
hardly the time to succeed before the re- 
volters have passed their four years and are 
gone into the world. 

Once in a while, as recently at Yale, an 
insurgent cause will gain confidence enough 
to demand a change, but usually ‘‘ancient 
custom” rules supreme. With this situa- 
tion among the students it is necessary for 
the authorities to give every encourage- 
ment to any initiative and constructive 
imagination that may come up among the 
students in the management of their lives 
in college; to encourage every undergrad- 
uate to find out what kind of a place he is 
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in and to use his own brains and character 
in determining his ways, in other words 
to encourage him to be a man with some 
training in meeting new situations. It is 
a very happy sign of the times that such 
a tendency is in sight in many parts of the 
American college world. 


A COUNTY COMMISSION GOVERN- 
MENT 


SHORT ballot and a simple and 
A responsible government are hope- 

ful political tendencies. There are 
two or three cities with managers and 
two or three hundred with commission 
form of government. Eleven governors 
this spring urged the principles of the 
short ballot in their annual messages, 
and the Governor of Kansas believes that 
“states as well as cities should be ruled 
by commission.” 

In the meanwhile in the counties, a most 
important but somewhat neglected field 
of government, the new idea has taken hold. 
On June 2nd last, Los Angeles County, 
Cal., took advantage of a recent amend- 
ment to the state constitution that per- 
mits counties to try the simplified form of 
government. It leaves only three officers 
besides the supervisors to be elected: the 
sheriff, the district attorney, and the asses- 
sor. The supervisors appoint the other 
eight county officers from the eligible civil 
service list. The supervisors can, also, 
have as many or as few deputies, clerks, 
janitors, and the like as the county’s 
business requires, instead of a number 
fixed by the legislature, as had been the 
case formerly. 

The whole machinery that carries on the 
county affairs is not only given a chance to 
be pliable and elastic but it is at the same 
time greatly reduced and simplified. For 
example, formerly the sheriff and the con- 
stables were independent of each other, and 
as their duties overlapped they were in 
constant conflict. Now the constables are 
ex officio deputy sheriffs. 

All the authority is in the hands of the 
supervisors and all the responsibility is 
upon them. The people can tell whom 
to praise and whom to blame, whom to 
defeat at the polls and whom to reélect; 





and the ballot has been so simplified that 
there will be little danger of the voters 
confusing the issue. 

An additional purpose in putting the 
commission government in Los Angeles 
County, which may also be characteristic 
elsewhere, is the desire to get county 
“home rule,” to free the county from rigid 
adherence to general state laws that have 
been framed at the distant capital. 

The operation of the provision for a 
county road commissioner will be watched 
everywhere with great interest, for the 
method of road construction and main- 
tenance, now universal in the Western 
states, by supervisorial districts and under 
the direction of the several supervisors, is 
a clumsy confusion of legislative and ad- 
minstrative functions that has had lament- 
able results upon rural highways. 

Los Angeles County has entered hope- 
fully upon a most interesting experiment 
that may very possibly be as important a 
contribution to democratic government as 
the commission plan has already proved 
itself to be in the cities. 


' 


A SURVEY OF OUR ERA 


HE Rt. Hon. James Bryce, late 

ambassador to the United States, 

world-traveler and historian, re- 
cently wrote a brief survey of our era that 
you will find it hard to match in cosmic 
grasp of world forces and in graphic power 
of phrase. It was a few paragraphs of 
his written address, read (in his absence) 
before the International Congress of His- 
torical Studies, in London: 


What is it that the traveler sees to-day in 
India, in Africa, in the two Americas, in Aus- 
tralasia, and the isles of the Pacific? He sees 
the smaller, weaker, and more backward races 
changing or vanishing under the impact of 
civilized man; their languages disappearing; 
their religious beliefs withering; their tribal 
organizations dissolving; their customs fading 
slowly away, first from use and then from 
memory. 

From the blending of others with immigrants 
streaming in, a hybrid race is growing up, in 
which, as in the case of the mixture of Chinese 
with the natives of Tahiti and Hawaii, the 
stronger and more civilized element seems 
fated to predominate. In other cases, people 
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too large and powerful to lose their individuality 
are nevertheless beginning to be so affected by 
European influences as to find themselves 
passing into a new circle of ideas and a new 
set of institutions. Change is everywhere, 
and the process of change is so rapid that the 
past will soon be forgotten. It is a past the 
like of which can never recur. Ethnologists, 
philologists, and students of folklore are at 
work recording those expiring forms of speech 
and embodiments in custom of primitive 
human thought; and not a moment should be 
lost in saving the precious relics. 

There is one other aspect of the present age 
of the world that has a profound and novel 
meaning for the historian. The world is be- 
coming one in an altogether new sense. More 
than four centuries ago the discovery of America 
marked the first step in the process by which 
the European races have now gained dominion 
over nearly the whole of the earth. The last 
great step in that process was the partition of 
Africa between three European Powers a little 
more than twenty years ago. 

Now, almost every part of the earth’s sur- 
face, except the territories of China and Japan, 
is either owned or controlled by five or six 
European races. Eight Great Powers sway 
the political destinies of the globe, and there 
are only two other countries that can be 
thought of.as likely to enter after a while into 
the rank of Great Powers. Similarly, a few 
European tongues have overspread all the 
Continents, except Asia, and even there it 
seems probable that those few European 
tongues will before long be learned and used by 
the educated classes in such wise as to bring 
those classes into touch with European ideas. 
It is likely that by 2000 A. D. more than nine 
tenths of the human race will be speaking less 


- than twenty languages. 


Already there are practically only four great 


religions in the world. Within a century the . 


minor religions may be gone; and possibly 
only three great faiths will remain, with such 
accelerated swiftness does change now move. 
Those things which are already strong are 
growing stronger; those already weak grow 
weaker and are ready to vanish away. Thus, 
as the earth has been narrowed through the 
new forces science has placed at their disposal, 
and as the larger human groups absorb or 
assimilate the smaller, the movements of 
politics, of economics, and of thought in each 
of its regions become more closely interwoven 
with those of every other. Finance, even 
more than politics, has now made the world 
one community, and finance is more closely 
interwoven with politics than ever before. 
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World history is tending to become one his- 
tory, the history no longer of many different 
races of mankind occasionally affecting one an- 
other’s fortunes, but the history of mankind as a 
whole, the fortunes of each branch henceforth 
bound up with those of the others. In these con- 
ditions, the historian of the future will need an 
amplitude of conception and a power of group- 
ing his figures like that of Tintoretto or Michael 
Angelo, if he is to handle so vast a canvas. 


A LESSON IN INVESTMENTS 


ALF a dozen industrial securities 
H that were floated during the last 

few years have dwindled in price 
from 25 to 75 per cent., and there has 
been a great deal of uneasiness and dis- 
trust in Wall Street as a result of this 
spectacular decline. 

Ten years ago, the same thing hap- 
pened, but on a much bigger scale. At 
that time, for example, the stock of the 
United States Steel Corporation dropped 
to about $8 a share, cut its dividend, and 
carried misfortune and distrust to the 
homes of thousands of people who had 
bought it as an investment security. The 
present episode is only a smaller repetition 
of the same phenomenon. But with this 
difference: The great holding companies 
of the last decade were floated in the midst 
of a widespread financial enthusiasm, and 
their stocks were carried away by the 
general public and treasured as investment 
securities until the collapse taught again 
the old grim lesson that water will run 
downhill. In this more recent episode 
the public temper was more critical. In- 
vestors had to be coaxed into buying the 
modern industrial stocks, and evidence is 
still lacking that any large part of the 
issues that have had such spectacular 
declines was held by the general public. 
Instead, the bankers who floated these 
stocks sold them mostly to Wall Street 
people — little pools of bankers, brokers, 
dealers, and business men— who are 
accustomed to take speculative risks. 
Possibly no great harm has been done, 
therefore, and if the gereral investment 
public has learned again the lesson not to 
play with speculative “ pets”’ in the stock 
market, they have bought their knowledge 
very cheaply indeed. 








AN ARCHITECT’S “INVESTMENT” 
IN STOCKS 


NE day, about seven years 
ago, a well-to-do architect of 
Paris found in his mail a 
prospectus which gave rise 
to an investment experience 
somewhat out of the ordinary. 

It was a prospectus, written after the 
fashion of such documents, setting forth 
the details of the formation of a cold 
storage warehouse concern in New York, 
and offering stock participation in the 
enterprise on liberal terms. 

The architect read the description care- 
fully and critically in the light of his 
technical training and became impressed 
with the apparent plausibility of the 
scheme. The company was to be modestly 
capitalized at less than $2,000,000 — with 
$850,000 preferred and about $1,000,000 
common stock, and the preferred could be 
had at par, with an equal amount of com- 
mon thrown in as a bonus. 

According to the estimates of the pro- 
moter — a man named Bartlett, who was 
fairly well known in foreign banking circles 
—the annual net revenues, when the 
business of the company got under way, 
would amount approximately to $325,000. 
Out of this would have to come, the pro- 
moter explained, the interest on a proposed 
mortgage for $1,000,000, but there would 
still remain enough to pay the 6 per cent. 
dividends on the preferred stock, and more 
than 20 per cent. on the common. There- 
fore, the terms on which the architect 
could get in, if he were quick to take advan- 
tage of the opportunity, would give him a 
26 per cent. investment. 

As every experienced investor knows, 
those figures should have served to put 
the Frenchman on his guard. But he was 
either credulous or venturesome, and upon 
receiving additional assurances that he 
stood no chance to lose, he invested 
$5,000 of his own money, and got a friend 
to put in $20,000. 

For a while, things apparently went 
along to everybody’s satisfaction. Fre- 


quent reports were made from New York 
on the progress of the stock selling cam- 
paign, and finally a circular was issued, 
saying that the property had been pur- 
chased and that before very long actual 
construction work would be begun. 
Then, suddenly, information ceased to be 
forthcoming. The architect and his friend 
began to worry and, after spending a good 
deal of time and money in investigating, 
they discovered they had been duped. 
Up to this point in the story of the 
architect there is nothing to distinguish 
his experience from that of ignorant 
investors everywhere, who persist blindly 
in putting money into enterprises which 
proper analysis would quickly show to 
have little, if any, chance of ever getting 
beyond the prospectus stage. But the 
Frenchman did not consider this incident 


closed, as most such incidents are when 


the investment is found to have vanished 
into thin air. He told his troubles to his 
lawyer, and the lawyer, after making in- 
quiry about the men whose names had 
appeared in the list of directors of the 
“paper” company, advised that there was 
a good chance of forcing the restitution of 
the money paid for the stock. In due 
time, action was begun in the New York 
courts, and only a few weeks ago the high- 
est tribunal in the state gave a decision in 
favor of both complaining investors, the 
architect and his friend. 

At the time of writing this story, it is 
not a matter of record whether the money 
has actually been refunded; nor is there 
any evidence to show that the two inves- 
tors may not have to content themselves 
merely with their legal “judgment.” But 
that is not the most important point. 

After reaching the decision that the 
investors had been inveigled into buying 
the stock by false and fraudulent state- 
ments, contained in the company’s pro- 
spectus, the court refused to listen to the 
pleas of the directors that they had had no 
knowledge of such statements, and held 
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THE INTERLOCKING DIRECTORATES OF WAR 


them all equally liable. Here is a state- 
ment of the principles of the case, in the 
court’s own language; 


Directors who organize a corporation of 
this character, knowing that attempts are 
being made to induce the public td subscribe 
to the corporation, or to purchase its securities, 
have imposed upon them a duty which is not 
discharged by wilfully shutting their eyes to 
the acts of other officers or agents of the com- 
pany as to the methods used to procure money 
from the public. 

They cannot authorize the issuance of cir- 
culars and other appeals to the public to secure 
the benefit of subscriptions to be made to the 
corporation and not be responsible for false 
and fraudulent statements, by which invest- 
ments in its securities are obtained. 


There is, of course, a very large class of 
promoters against whom investors would 
find cold comfort in obtaining judgment 
under sucha rule of law. Fortunately, that 
class is finding it increasingly difficult, 
year after year, to ply its trade success- 
fully under the watchful eyes of Post 
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Office inspectors, of state officials clothed 
with the authority of the rapidly spreading 
“blue sky’ laws, and of efficiently or- 
ganized investment bankers of good repute. 
There is, however, another class of what 
might be called passive promoters — men 
of affairs and of wide reputation who, with- 
out moral guilt have been responsible for 
the misfortunes of many an_unsophis- 
ticated investor merely through their 
neglect to inform themselves adequately 
about the character of flimsy enterprises 
to which they are frequently tempted to 
iend their names. It is an encouraging 
sign that a strong precedent of law is being 
built up, by such decisions as the one 
which forms the sequel to the French 
architect’s story, that will make these 
men more alive to their responsibilities. 

But there will always be a need for the 
investor to be cautious about putting 
too much trust in names. There is no 
substitute for investigation and for the 
judgment of every investment proposi- 
tion on its own peculiar merits. 


INTERLOCKING DIRECTORATES 


OF WAR 


“THE FOREIGN OFFICES OF EUROPE THE FIRM NAMES UNDER WHICH POWER- 
FUL FINANCIAL SYNDICATES TRANSACT THEIR FOREIGN BUSINESS” 


BY 


DAVID STARR JORDAN 


(CHANCELLOR OF LELAND STANFORD JUNIOR UNIVERSITY) 


N THE recent Pujo investigation of 
the “money power” of New York, 
one phrase came to the front — 
“the interlocking directorate.” We 
should hold on to this phrase, before 

we let it slip back into the dark vaults 
of the bank, for it has a wealth of signifi- 
cance, and it will have much more. 

In brief, “the interlocking directorate”’ 
is a device whereby one great financial 
institution keeps itself in touch with many 
others, ensuring unity .of action and pre- 
venting cross-purposes in the industry 
of making money. 


By placing an active member of a great 
banking house on the inside of every one 
of many large enterprises or exploiting 
corporations it is possible to exert an 
effective influence on all financial matters 
as well as on questions of peace and war, 
these resting fundamentally on finance. 

Whether this great force of unanimity 
in finance is used for good or evil in our 
country, I do not pretend to say. But 
it is not an answer to criticisms of Ameri- 
can conditions to say that “the interlock- 
ing directorate”’ is a successful method in 
Europe, that it is the avowed policy cf 
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all the other great nations of the world, 
that it is everywhere else “approved by 
governments and public sentiment as 
essential to the great enterprises of these 
days, whether governmental or corporate.” 

It is indeed the method of Europe. It 
is highly developed in Europe because it 
fits perfectly into schemes of imperialism. 
In Europe as in America, it promotes 
financial stability. It also provides for 
the steady movement of money from “the 
careless hands of the public” to the vaults 
of the rich. It is especially the agency 
by which the resources of weak or bar- 
barous countries are drawn to swell the 
wealth of the great centres of exploiting 
Christendom. The degradation of “world 
politics” to the ape and tiger level is 
accomplished by such means. Through 
its agency war is no longer a matter of 
emotionalism or of patriotism. Where 
war is permitted it is strictly a matter of 
business. Where war would interfere with 
business, it cannot break out. 

The French have a phrase when a crime 
is committed: “Cherchez la femme’ — 
find the woman. Now when war is 
threatened or a revolution breaks out: 
“Cherchez le banquier’’—seek the 
banker. Find out who makes money 
from the disturbance, and then trace the 
chain of interlocking directorates which 
lead to the centre. 

The late Italian War had its motive, in 
a large part at least, in the speculations of 
the Bank of Rome. The seizure of 
Tripoli once decided upon, the unwilling 
King and the ever-ready populace were 
drawn into it. From Prof. R. G. Usher’s 
studies it would appear that both British 
and German interests favored, or at least 
tolerated, this war, as both sides hoped 
to win Italy to its side in the greater con- 
test which is always impending and which 
can never come. In the final outcome, 
Italy was left on the side of the Triple 
Alliance, apparently because Germany 
had the greater influence in abating the 
resistance of Turkey. 

The Balkan War was started with a fine 
stage-play of patriotic and humanitarian 
feeling in the foreground, while behind it 
was a plebeian perversity and intensity 
on which the Powers had not counted. 


THE WORLD’S WORK 


But this war was certainly tolerated and 
encouraged by the masters of Europe. 
The initial suggestion came apparently 
from the Russian Minister (Hartwig) at 
Belgrade, but the plan of expelling the 
Turk by force found favor both in Paris 
and Berlin. The final victory rests with 
the French bankers. These were able 
to furnish war funds and war armament 
at a time when Germany and Austria 
were verging on financial distress. Thus 
Austria, at the end, through losing control 
of the Balkans, failed in the aim of more 
than half a century of intrigue. 

“The Sick Man of Europe” has passed 
away at last, but the details of his demise 
are still conditioned on Servian and Bul- 
garian obstinacy, and on the necessity of 
safeguarding the many ventures and con- 
cessions that the Banque Ottomane and 
its French syndicates have in Macedonia 
and Thrace. And as French interests 
virtually control Turkey in Europe, so is 
Turkey in Asia dominated by the Deut- 
sche Bank, that “nation within a nation” 
which replaces the Sultan as master of the 
rest of his domain. According to a Turkish 
writer, “Darius,” “This bank drains for 
itself the riches of the land, exhausting 
not the working class alone, but a whole 
nation, which is dying from its operations.” 

A little war helps those who fish in 
troubled waters. A great war ruins credit, 
and may force rival interlocking direc- 
torates into unprofitable conflicts with 
each other. There is no gain in fighting 
lions against tigers or foxes against wolves. 
It is only in weak and succulent nations 
that a revolution may pay its way. 

Of the hundreds of revolutions, big and 
little, in the smaller countries of America, 
probably nine out of every ten has had 
behind it the money of some syndicate, 
American, German, English, or French, 
with a concession of some sort at stake. 
Brigandage pure and simple is not profit- 
able nor possible for long, unless main- 
tained by some interest working toward 
definite results. Most of the petty revolts 
in tropical America would come to a 
speedy end if foreign adventurers and 
syndicates should all confine themselves 


to legitimate business, that is, to affairs ! 


which will bear publicity. 
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I find in a table bearing date of 1904, 
that the Deutsche Bank of Berlin was 
represented by interlocking directorates 
in 240 different industrial, transportation, 
or exploiting companies. The Dresdener 
Bank was represented in 191, the Bank of 
Schaaffhaussenscher in 211, the Darm- 
stadter Bank in 161, and the Disconto 
Gesellschaft in 110. These figures may 
be doubled by this time, and each of these 
banks has many branches or minor 
establishments over which it has entire 
control. Doubtless, too, these and other 
banks in Berlin, Paris, London, and 
Vienna interlock with one another. They 
certainly connect with the great armament 
syndicates, so powerful and so profitable, 
of Krupp, Schneider, Armstrong, Vickers- 
Maxim, andthe rest. Still more important 
and more significant is the fact that these 
various establishments, by interlocking 
arrangements, stand very close to the 
ruling powers in their respective nations. 

In Germany we may fairly regard the 
Emperor as the centre of a gigantic mutual 
investment organization, with its three 
branches of aristocracy, militarism, and 
finance, all the powers of the State, military 
as well as diplomatic, being placed at the 
service of the combined interests. In so 
far as other nations are “ Powers,”’ the fact 
is due to the influence of similar inter- 
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locking combinations. This is certainly 
true in England, France, and Russia; 
and “the Dollar Diplomacy” of the United 
States, now happily of the past, was based 
on the same fundamental principle. 

By such means, the foreign policy of 
each of these “Great Powers”’ is directed 
to safeguard the ventures of those great 
banks which make a specialty of foreign 
risks. In Europe the governments every- 
where frankly make open cause with the 
interests. The foreign offices are there- 
fore for the most part little more than the 
firm names under which these interlocking 
syndicates transact their foreign business. 

Whatever the virtues or the evils of the 
system of interlocking directorates, the 
evils at least are greatly accentuated when 
the Government becomes a part of the 
system, extending its operations in foreign 
lands by means of secret treaties, by 
official guarantees, by threats, and by 
force of arms. A large percentage of the 
international troubles of the world arise 
from this one source, the use of govern- 
mental authority to promote private 
schemes of spoliation. 

Once rid of the “Sphere of Influence’”’ 
and of the war machinery which upholds 
it, and once rid of the war-right of piracy 
at sea, we could look with confidence 
toward the dawn of international peace. 


MRS. ANDREW, IRONMASTER | 


AN “IRON WOMAN” 


IN REAL LIFE WHO TOOK CHARGE OF 


HER HUSBAND’S 


FOUNDRY AND WHO MADE IT PAY BY HER BUSINESS SKILL AND BY HER 
METHOD OF FRIENDLY PERSONAL RELATIONS WITH HER EMPLOYEES 


BY 


SARAH COMSTOCK 


NE day a molder in an anvil 
works in Trenton, N. J., dis- 
played a crushed finger to a 
fellow-molder. 

“Why don’t you go home?” 
the other asked him. “You could get 
the day off.” 

The man wrapped a rag around the 
finger and took up his rammer once more. 





“The boss smashed two of hers, and she 
stayed on the job,” was his significant 
reply. 

That’s exactly what the “‘boss’’ does, and 
every man in the foundry knows it — 
she stays on the job. Fair weather or 
foul, when extra heavy orders cause a 
panic of haste and overwork, when the 
plant runs shorthanded, when business 
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crises occur, it is all the same — the “boss” 
is there with the seven o’clock whistle. 
If there is no other way to get out the 
work, she is ready to seize ladle or molding- 
spoon, rammer or hammer, and a little 
thing like a smashed finger or so is not 
worth stopping for. It is rare, therefore, 
to find a workman who cares to mention 
a similar little inconvenience of his own, 
since the “‘boss” isa woman. In short, she 
is the Iron Woman in fact, not fiction. 

Her name is Mrs. Harriet White Fisher 
Andrew, and from the plant which she 
owns and operates in Trenton go forth 
anvils and vises to every part of the 
globe. There is not a job in the works, 
from the primitive, muscular task of 
charging the cupola to the skilled nicety 
of running the pneumatic chipper, which 
she does not know as much about as any 
of the half a hundred men in her employ. 
She lives, she moves, she has her being 
always in the midst of iron creation; she 
knows iron, iron only, from whistle to 
whistle; inevitably, then, the name “Iron 
Woman” has fixed itself to her. 

When the sternly masculine National 
Manufacturers’ Association took her into 
its membership, it practically announced, 
“Here is a manufacturer of such achieve- 
ment that we’ve got to forgive and forget 
her sex.” 

When the Efficiency Society held its 
convention in 1912, gathering employers 
and experts in the science of efficiency 
from every quarter, it sent for Mrs. Andrew 
to address these ranks of men, because 
here was a woman who had made such a 
success of a big work that it was worth 
while for even experts to hear what she 
had to say. 

When the United States Government 
ordered her anvils, not only for many of 
its posts and shipyards all over the coun- 
try, but above all for the great Panama 
work, it was because the Government knew 
her anvil, and respectfully acknowledged 
that she knew her business. 

Her plant is not particularly large. It 
employs only about fifty men. But on 
this small scale, as modern industry goes, 
Mrs. Andrew has worked out certain 
methods that are worth observing by 
many larger employers. Drop in at the 
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factory on any one of the six work-days 
and see for yourself. You will find it in 
the smutty section of the old capital, 
where the smoke and soot and dust of 
many herded factories hang heavy and 
the Delaware River lumbers along under 
their pall. If you are not there when the 
whistle blows, you will miss the beginning 
of her work-day. 

She is awake and up at six o’clock on 
the farm where she lives, four miles away. 
She motors in to the plant, and now she 
is lining up with all the clean-limbed 
young machinists and the giant-shouldered 
old blacksmiths who form her corps. 
The whistle gives a final scream and is 
silent; from the molding room to the 
machine shop every man is in his place, 
and the Iron Woman is putting on her 
overall. 

She wore a neat tailored suit over; 
now she is shrouding it in the close- 
fitting garment of heavy blue stuff which 
reaches from neck to heels and affords no 
opportunity for fluttering skirts to make 
trouble in the midst of much machinery. 
“What brought me to this,” she told me, 
briskly buttoning herself into the overall, 
“was a little accident that once happened 
in the engine room. I was standing with 
my back to the belt, and all of a sudden 
I felt my skirt going. The belt had 
grabbed it. So I just took hold of the 
door casing, like this, and let the skirt go 
instead of traveling with it.” 

She is ready now for the day’s work 
In her build, in her every alert, definite 
movement, she suggests power. She is 
not a very large woman; but she will 
invite you to feel her biceps with the 
delight of a small boy, and you will snatch 
out your fingers gingerly before that arm 
snaps shut upon them. Every time she 
steps or moves a hand there is a quick 
spring in the movement. She is middle- 
aged, gray, healthily ruddy, and steel-eyed. 

But she radiates good cheer and hu- 
manness. Following her through the shop, 
I saw faces light up when she approached. 
There was an old blacksmith at the forge 
— with shoulders that were like those of a 
buffalo, but bent. 

“Smith, how’s your wife?” asked Mrs. 
Andrew. 
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MRS. ANDREW, 


Smith slowly raised his shoulders and 
faced her. “Aw, my vife, she very bad,” 
he began, and there followed a consultation 
on Mrs. Smith’s lameness which revealed 
that Mrs. Andrew had been to see her, 
would go again, and would see what could 
be done to get a change of air. When we 
left, old Smith’s anvil was resounding to 
blows that had taken on new vigor. “I 
suppose you get acquainted with those 
who have worked for you a good while,” 
| remarked, as we walked on. 

“There isn’t a man in my employ that 
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twenty-five years. And they weren't 
locked in, either.” 

If you visit that factory you will see for 
yourself that it is true. You can feel a 
spirit of friendliness hanging in the air 
everywhere like the fine dust of the 
foundry. “With a_ bigger corps you 
couldn’t know every wife, child, and dog,”’ 
| naturally argued. “At least I’d like 
to tackle the job,” she replied. 

Her secretary is all but stone deaf; 
that Mrs. Andrew rescued him from the 


ranks of the down-and-out when _ his 
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MRS. HARRIET WHITE FISHER ANDREW 


WHO HAS OWNED AND MANAGED AN IRON FOUNDRY AT TRENTON, N. J., FOR NINE YEARS, AND HAS QUADRUPLED 
THE BUSINESS THAT SHE INHERITED 


I don’t know and whose family | don’t 
know — wife, children, and dog,” she said. 
“When employers get to the point where 
they realize that this means something 
vital, both to the employee and to their 
own interests, we'll see the personal 
relation developed as it ought to be. 
When men know that the boss is tickled 
over their good luck, and has a helping 
hand for the bad luck, you won’t find so 
many discontented workers. Do you want 
to know how long old Smith has been 
here? Thirty-nine years. And a third 


of my men have been here more than 


deafness had driven him there is an inter- 
esting sidelight upon the woman. While 
she dictated her morning’s correspondence 
to him, | had time to observe all the 
certificates of award which this famous 
old anvil has won during the seventy 
years since Mark Fisher, her first husband’s 
father, started the making of it. The old 
black walnut furniture is scarred, the 
walls are dingy, dust has gathered on the 
framed certificates. Over in one corner is 
a feeble little attempt at femininity, a 
small looking-glass. It strikes you a bit 
queer, somehow, when the Iron Woman 
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winds up her letters and puts on the close 
felt bonnet which protects her hair from 
smoke and sparks, that she steps over to 
that glass to adjust the bonnet. 

She is off for her everyday inspection 
now. Never a day, except during her 
summer vacation, does she miss it; never 
a man is hired or fired, never a debated 
point settled, never a happening of any 
importance occurs about the plant, but 
she attends to it herself. She'll stop 
every few minutes — to investigate why 
that pattern isn’t finished, or how that 
sand came to be too moist, or who left 
a sheet of paper where the sparks might 
fall on it. 

“The place is just as it was built seventy 
years ago,” she proudly informed me. 
“You see, there’s no anvil in America as 
old as ours. Mark Fisher worked out his 
own process of welding the steel face on 
to iron so it would make a dead anvil, 
and when he died his son, Clark Fisher 
— that was my husband — left the navy 
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and took up the work here, and the plant 
has been turning out dead anvils ever 
since. We are making them in these 
modern days for trade schools and loco- 
motive works and shipyards and every 
kind of work that needs an anvil. We are 
still sending them everywhere — China 
has them, and Argentine, and Constan- 
tinople, and that big eight-hundred- 
pounder you saw being cast just now is 
going to Russia. Weare proud — haven’t 
we a right to be? We sometimes say that 
the proudest thing of all is the fact that 
the tools that built the Panama Canal 
were hammered on our anvils.” 

“And who is wer’ you may inquire 
—as | did. 

“Well,” Mrs. Andrew admits, “I guess 
we is — I.” 

Years ago Harriet White, product of a 
young ladies’ classical seminary and of a 
finishing course abroad, married Clark 
Fisher. In 1899, he was stricken desper- 
ately sick; word went around that he 


ON HER DAILY TOUR OF INSPECTION 
MRS. ANDREW HAS NEVER HAD A STRIKE AND SHE ATTRIBUTES THIS GOOD FORTUNE TO HER PERSONAL INTEREST 


IN THE WELFARE OF HER EMPLOYEES 
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would not be able to resume supervision 
of the factory. The work was apparently 
about to collapse. 

Next day his wife went down to the 
plant. She had always been interested 
in it, as a spectator, and had spent much 
time there. “Where are the menr”’ she 
demanded. 

“They went — home — they thought 
the plant — wouldn’t run —”’ stammered 
the foreman. “| 
didn’t go!”’ put in 
the voice of the ship- 
ping clerk. 

Mrs. Fisher looked 
themover. “So you 
boys are the only 
ones that stood on 
the burning deck!”’ 
she observed. “Then 
your job will be to 
get the rest back 
here as quick as their 
legs can bring them.” 

When the men 
were all gathered she 
stood up before 
them. She was 
young, she was inex- 
perienced, she was 
not, in those days, 
the Iron Woman. 
Titters went around. 

“This plant — is 
going right on,” she 
announced. “And, 
since my husband 
can’t, I’ll run it.” 

The titters came 
as near being guffaws 
as they dared, and 
there was nudging 
and whispering. The 
young woman flushed 
purple, but she said not another word, 
except, “Take your places.”’ 

She had only a superficial knowledge 
of any part of the work, but she made up 
her mind in that instant to give a demon- 
stration which should take instantaneous 
effect. She knew that the whole future 
hung on the drastic measure of the present. 
Straight forward, then, Mrs. Fisher 
marched, caught up and pushed ahead of 








MASTERING A PROCESS 


AS SHE HAS MASTERED EVERY DETAIL OF THE 
BUSINESS, BY LEARNING TO DO IT HERSELF 
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her one of the trucks used for trundling 
heavy tools. Harriet White Fisher had 
always been a remarkably muscular young 
woman, and the courage of desperation 
was in her eye and her arm. She glanced 
over a row of anvils standing before her; 
“That one ought to be carried out for 
finishing,” she remarked casually, indicat- 
ing a two-hundred-and-fifty-pound one. 
The Polish workmen stood, wondering. 
She rolled the truck 
straight up to the 
anvil she had 
selected, and, with 
well-feigned ease, 
lifted it unconcern- 
edly upon the truck 
and trundled it off. 

Mrs. Fisher was to 
have little trouble 
from that day. She 
had said that the 
plant would run and 
that she would run 
it, and the men’s 
sneers faded very 
rapidly as they 
watched her make 
good her boast. 

She admits herself 
that there was con- 
siderable bluff about 
those first days. She 
knew less about the 
various operations 
than she appeared 
to. But she did not 
ask questions of the 
workmen. She 
watched them. Back 
home at night, she 
questioned her hus- 
band about the puz- 
zling details of the 
day. One by one she tried every step in 
the making of vises and anvils herself, until 
she mastered it. To-day she can take the 
place of any man who may be absent. 

Here is another of the big secrets of her 
successful leadership; she can and will do 
anything that she ever asks one of the men 
under her to do. If one complains of not 
being able to accomplish in an hour what 
she demands of him, she picks up his 
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tools herself, works for an hour by the clock, 
and then shows him that she has done 
what she called an hour’s work for him. 
She has assigned every task in her plant 
by this method; has tried it for herself; 
and claims that a man’s output of work 
should meet hers. It brings them to 
terms. Not a man will admit that a 
woman’s accomplishment is too heavy 
for him. 

Clark Fisher lived for five years, but 
he was never able to resume charge of the 
plant. It is now nine years since he died, 
nine years that his widow has been totally 
alone in the ownership of the plant, al- 
though her supervision of it dates back 
fourteen years. She has an output four 
times as great as he ever reached. 

| saw her take a man from the molding- 
room one day and shift him over to the 
machine shop. “Dock’ll give you a 
lesson,” she said, lightly. “It won’t do 





you any harm to fill in a spare hour finding 
out how to run the planing machine.” 
The fellow was a long, lean young 
foreigner who had loafed, sulking, as we 
entered. Now he brightened with interest. 
The Iron Woman was passing on to other 
discussions, but | stopped her. 
“‘Howdoes it happen that you take a man 
from the foundry and flip him over to the 
machine shop without warning?”’ | asked. 
She laughed. “It’s the way | keep men 
from becoming machines,” she _ said. 
“Monotony is one of the worst develop- 
ments of modern industry. That man 
has been moody for a week. He loafs 
all the time. Over and over | cure dis- 
content this way. It doesn’t agree with 
me to do the same thing all the time — 
why should it agree with a workman? 
Mental indigestion results. Try a change. 
Maybe that man hasn’t enough skill 
bottled up in him to work in the machine 





USING ONE OF HER OWN ANVILS 


MRS. ANDREW FIRST WON THE RESPECT OF HER EMPLOYEES BY LIFTING A 250-POUND ANVIL UNASSISTED AND 
PUTTING IT ON A TRUCK 
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TO WHICH SHE GOEF: 


shop, but the men there will gladly try 
him out and give him a chance.” 

Two weeks later | saw him again and 
his moodiness was cured. Moreover, he 
had shown enough ability in the machine 
shop to be given a place there some day. 

But she has still a better way to stimu- 
late flagging interest. She makes every 
man play a part in the game. She never 
reduces them to blind and dumb parts of 
the mechanism. She “keeps something 
ahead of them,” as she phrases it. The 
Government has ordered four hundred 
anvils. “That is a great order for us,” 
she cries, “let’s all pitch in and fill it on 
time!”” and immediately there is a new 
enthusiasm and energy in their work. 

Standing on the scaffold of the cupola, 
she has overlooked the work of her foundry 
for fourteen years and she has worked out 
theories of her own — theories which have 
turned out to be practical. She watched 
men carrying molten iron at a hit-or-miss 
pace, slopping it over and ending in the 
hospital. ‘When I went to a gymnasium 
in my girlhood we were taught to carry 
buckets of water while we chanted ‘left- 
right, left-right,’ she said. She gave 
the men a drill. You can hear that under- 
tone of “left-right, left-right’’ in the 
molding room to-day, and the hot liquid 
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HER FARMYARD 


FOR RECREATION AFTER THE DAY’S WORK AT THE FOUNDRY 


does not spill now. “What | knew about 
making a kitchen fire burn taught me to 
run the cupola,” she says. “It is what 
you have learned everywhere .applied to 
the matter in hand that makes success. 
That’s horse-sense.” 

It was this “ horse-sense,” incidentally, 
that prompted her to buy a farm, run 
her own dairy, raise her own poultry and 
vegetables. “I can come out here all used 
up with some fuss over freight rates or 
advertising, and it straightens me out in 
five minutes to milk a cow.”’ 

And combined with her favorite “horse- 
sense” is her process of humanizing the 
relation between employer and employee; 
she enters into her men’s interests, she 
draws them into hers. She and _ her 
methods are worth studying because they 
areasuccess. That is why big conventions 
of manufacturers want her in their dis- 
cussions. They know that she has won 
out, and in a day when competition is 
keen and labor is beset with complications. 
She likes to tell you that in all the years 
of the plant’s existence it has never shut 
down, never missed a pay day, never 
known a strike. A boss whose men stay 
by her after a quarter-century of con- 
tented labor has something of interest 
to say to employers. 
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WONDERFUL MIN- 
IATURE REPRODUC- 
TIONS OF CITIES AND 
FARMS THAT ILLUSTRATE 

SANITARY AND INSANITARY 
METHODS OF SEWAGE DISPOSAL 
AND OTHER AIDS AND HINDRANCES 
TO HEALTHFUL LIVING —A FLY “AS BIG 
AS A CAT’ — OTHER MARVELS OF THE EXHIBIT 
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IN THE HALL OF HEALTH OF THE AMERICAN 


MUSEUM OF NATURAL HISTORY 


IN NEW YORK CITY 


BY 


JOHN WALKER HARRINGTON 


AY, fellers, that’s how those 
floating baths give yer sore 
eyes. Gee, | don’t go there 
any more.” 


A visual lesson in sanitation 
this, instantly applied by a group of boys 
standing before an exhibit in the newly 
opened Hall of Health of the American 
Museum of Natural History, New York 
City. This exhibit represented a river, the 
water portrayed by sheet glass. Buoyed 
as in the stream was a small model of one 
of those wooden floating baths which the 
city bestowed at intervals along the water 
front. Manikins in trunks were diving 


from spring boards; others splashed in the 
cool green water; the heels of one protruded 
from the sparkle of the tide. 

But the grim realism of the representa- 
tion is in a current which, darker than the 
surrounding water, flows from the mouth 


of a neighboring sewer directly into the 
floating bath. The mimic scene is en- 
closed in a large square case, placed on a 
low level, so that the visitors may look 
down upon it. A placard drives home the 
lesson that it is dangerous to frequent a 
bath near a sewer, as for example, the 
bath at Corlears Hook, to which cases of 
eye disease and of far worse maladies have 
been traced. 

The old way of instructing the public in 
such matters was by a learned lecture upon 
water-borne epidemics; the new way 
enables the sight to carry an evangel of 
health direct to the brain. 

In this division of themuseum, young and 
old gaze at its ingenious installations and 
are entertained by its translation of the 
abstractions of science into the vivid 
realities of everyday life. The Hall of 
Health was formally opened last April 
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and the occasion had a double interest 
because the municipal Department of 
Health was then preparing for the first 
“Annual May Clean-up” of the city of 
New York. Especially useful as a stimu- 


and celluloid, wrought into being after 
nine months of patient toil by the sculptor- 
preparator, Mr. Ignaz Matausch. Here 
rests, upon a highly magnified crumb of 
bread, a fly worthy of a swat. Forty 
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‘FLY ON A CRUMB OF BREAD” 


THE REMARKABLE MODEL IN THE HALL OF HEALTH OF THE AMERICAN MUSEUM OF NATURAL HISTORY, 
IN NEW YORK CITY, SHOWING ON A GIGANTIC SCALE THE POSSIBILITIES*OF HUMAN INFECTION WITH DISEASES 
THE GERMS OF WHICH ARE CARRIED FROM FILTH TO FOOD ON THE FEET OF THE FLY. THE SCULPTOR- 
PREPARATOR, MR. IGNAZ MATAUSCH (IN THE PICTURE), SPENT NINE MONTHS IN MAKING THIS MODEL 


lus to this clean-up was the model of a 
house fly “as big as a cat.’’ The public 
may not read as many “Swat the Fly” 
warnings as it should, but it has been 
wonderfully interested in this triumph of 
craftsmanship in blown glass, steel, wire, 


times the length of the living fly, and 
64,000 times greater in bulk, he exposes 
the guilt of all his race‘on a gigantic scale. 
A glance tells how disease germs are trans- 
ferred from his padded feet to the little 
cavities in the sponge-like substance of the 
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A “RAT PROOF’ DWELLING AND OUT-BUILDINGS 


A MODEL THAT SHOWS HOW CONCRETE FOUNDATIONS AND BASEMENT FLOORS CLOSE THE FAVORITE ENTRANCE 
OF THESE BEARERS OF DISEASE 


bread. Men, women, and children gather 
about the prodigious pest and read the 
scathing indictment of him as a carrier of 
typhoid and other mortal ills. 

Then there is a clatter of heels on the 
tesselated floor, and a crowd of boys, 





lured by military glory, stop to study two 
companies of miniature soldiers, khaki 
clad. One company of lead warriors is 
winning the bubble reputation at the 
cannon’s mouth; the other, sick leave, 
It appears from this demonstration that, 





HOW RATS GET INTO A HOUSE 


THIS MODEL SHOWS GRAPHICALLY THE RELATION THAT UNCOVERED GARBAGE, BROKEN PIPES, AND UN- 
PROTECTED FOUNDATIONS BEAR TO THE PRESENCE OF RATS, WHICH ARE NOT ONLY DESTRUCTIVE BUT WHICH 
OFTEN CARRY GERMS OF INFECTIOUS DISEASES AND SOMETIMES THE FLEAS THAT SPREAD BUBONIC PLAGUE 
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in the average company in the United 
States Army in the Spanish-American War, 
one soldier was wounded in battle, whereas 
through the ravages of typhoid one man to 
a company lost his life and fourteen men 
were incapacitated for service. 

Models of ill-kept and well-kept farms, 
side by side in the same case, are among the 
most popular exhibits in the hall. Here 
is a farm where the open rain barrel breeds 
mosquitoes; where the exposed manure 
heap leads to the begetting of a myriad 
of flies; where the primitive sanitary 
arrangements may send typhoid germs into 
the vegetable garden and into the stream 
where the family herd is drinking. The 
other side of the picture portrays thrift 
and cleanliness. Little signs scattered 
over the two landscapes tell of the right 
and the wrong ways of living next to the 
soil. Another setting shows how house and 
outbuildings may be guarded against rats. 

The evils of the open wooden garbage 
barrel and of filthy premises are set forth 
in the exact reproduction of a section of a 
kitchen in San Francisco, made when the 
bubonic plague scare was at its height. 
The model is a replica of one made by the 
United States Government. It shows 
how the rats burrow; how they build nests 
for their young; how they may spread 
disease in every direction. This revelation 
of the habits of rats makes plain the dangers 
of infection. » 

After the city dweller sees a model 
representing the gathering of clams in 
sand into which a broken sewer pipe is 
discharging, he is not so likely to think 
lightly of the efforts of a health com- 
missioner to prevent the pollution of 
oyster beds and of the ocean beaches. 
And nearby is a realistic representation of 
driftwood being gathered at the Battery 
Breakwater, accompanied by the warning 
that the taking of this spoil of the sea into 
the home may introduce disease. 

The whole scheme of water supply, the 
peril of epidemics, the methods of purifica- 
tion and of filtration are demonstrated 
by elaborately worked out exhibits. Germs 
of disease, many thousands of times their 
actual size, are displayed in wonderful 
blown glass counterfeits. 

Good citizens who wonder why it takes 
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so many millions of dollars to keep New 
York harbor from filling up may get an 
ocular demonstration of the reason by 
glancing at a model showing how the solid 
constituents from the sewage of the city 
are constantly filling up the costly chan- 
nels dredged to the sea. 

The average week-day attendance of 
the American Museum of Natural History 
is 500, except on Saturdays, when 2,000 
visitors enter the doors. There are 6,000 





IN HEALTH 
SCHOOL CHILDREN STUDYING THE MODEL OF THE 


AN APPRECIATED LESSON 


RAT-INFESTED HOUSE, A LESSON IN SUCH VIVID 
FORM THAT IT INSTANTLY INTERESTS THOSE WHO 
SEE IT AND EASILY CONVEYS ITS MESSAGE 


visitors on Sundays. Practically every- 
one who makes the grand tour of the insti- 
tution sees the health exhibit. More 
than half a million persons go to the 
museum every year. Although no sep- 


arate count is kept of the attendance in 
the Hall of Health, it has been demon- 
strated that this division attracts as much 
attention as any other section. It is 
situated on the way to the bird groups and 
is in the centre of the building. 
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THE DANGER IN WAR FROM BULLETS, AND - 


THE AVERAGE LOSS BY WOUNDS IN THE SPANISH-AMERICAN WAR WAS ONE MAN FROM EVERY COMPANY 


The museum’s department of health 
has now been in existence two years. In 
that time its exhibits have constantly 
become of greater popular interest. The 
opening of the new hall represents the 
working out of a definite policy of bring- 
ing the public in touch with the activities 
of the institution. 

One of the most successful develop- 
ments has been through the high schools. 
The boys of the DeWitt Clinton High 
School are especially enthusiastic. Several 
lectures for them were arranged in the 
large auditorium of the museum, and they 
supplemented the lectures with inspections 
of the exhibits in the hall. Six hundred 
eager and enthusiastic youths at a time 
have viewed the exhibition and asked 
technical questions concerning the various 
objects. Classes from the Bellevue Hos- 
pital Medical College of the New York 
University are sent to study the models as 


part of the regular course. Students from 
the College of the City of New York, 
where especial attention is paid to personal 
hygiene, are regular visitors. Pupils from 
the private schools of the city, long lines 
of young misses with a prim chaperone 
at their head, march through the corridor 
practically every day. A talk on health 
based on the exhibits in the hall is part 
of a course of lectures which last year was 
attended by 35,000 students of the public 
primary and grammar schools. 

Small traveling exhibits are sent by the 
director to schools, in cases filled with 
small models and specimens. The museum 
has been lately raising flies and mos- 
quitoes in large quantities. The various 
stages from the larve to the full blown 
buzzer are arrested by the use of for- 
maldehyde and then preserved in bottles, 
which the teachers use to explain to the 
children how the fly breeds in filth and 

















— THE DANGER IN WAR FROM GERMS 


THE AVERAGE LOSS BY TYPHOID IN THE SPANISH-AMERICAN WAR WAS ONE MAN DEAD AND FOURTEEN IN- 
CAPACITATED FROM EVERY COMPANY 
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how some mosquitoes spread malaria. 
The object is to teach that, though killing 
flies may be all very well, the great end 
to be reached is the elimination of the 
filth which is the means of bringing so 
many of them into being. 

In the foreign quarters of the metrop- 
olis, the children are the easiest to teach 
hygiene and sanitation. Frequently in 
the Hall of Health one may see boys and 
girls tugging their parents among the 
exhibits and explaining to them with 
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model of the fly “as big as a cat’”’ have 
been received from museums whose direc- 
tors would take up health instruction 
by sight; and such bodies as the Zoé- 
logical Society of Ottawa, Purdue Uni- 
versity, in Indiana, and the New York 
State Board of Health have asked for 
information about the methods of the 
museum. 

Moving pictures are being used to sup- 
plement the work and there are dramas 
of the film enacted showing how the cause 





WHAT SANITATION MEANS ON THE FARM 


MODELS OF ILL-KEPT AND WELL-KEPT FARMS THAT SHOW CLEARLY WHY LIFE IS SAFER AS WELL AS MORE COM- 
FORTABLE ON THE FARM THAT IS PROPERLY MANAGED 


voluble speech and flowing gesture the 
why and the wherefore of the display. 
When Italian laborers who have been work- 
ing on the Jerome Park Reservoir, where 
filter beds may be made for city water, 
are guided among the models by their 
children, the uses of these new methods 
of teaching sanitation become convinc- 
ingly evident. 

The work of the museum has attracted 
the notice of other institutions in this 
country. Requests for replicas of the 





of pure milk prospers, and how the fly, 
greatly magnified, does his evil work. 

In this work of teaching the public im- 
portant lessons for their own well-being 
by means of museum display, the deep 
learning of the specialist and the skill of 
the sculptor, preparator, and taxidermist 
are coordinated for a common cause. 

Formerly, nature museums were reposi- 
tories for fossils and stuffed animals; now, 
they house exhibits that teach mankind 
the proper way to live. 
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MR. LINDLEY M. GARRISON 
STAND AGAINST POLITICAL FAVORITISM 


SECRETARY OF 
AND WHO HAS REVEALED HIS DEFINITE VISION OF A WIDER USEFULNESS AND OF 


WAR, WHO HAS TAKEN A VIGOROUS 


IN THE ARMY 
A NEW EFFICIENCY 


FOR OUR NATIONAL FIGHTING MACHINE 














WHO GOVERN THE UNITED STATES 


GARRISON, OF THE WAR DEPARTMENT 


A SECRETARY WHO BELIEVES IN 


PEACE AND A GOOD ARMY. 


HIS PERSONALITY 


AND HIS PLANS 


BY 


ARTHUR W. PAGE 


HE Secretary of War believes 

in peace. To his mind, the 

very name of his department is 

an anomaly. He believes that 

the great nations of the world 
can get together and agree to settle their 
differences amicably. 

But until they do so agree he believes 
that we need anarmy. Heis very positive 
that if we need an army at all we need a 
good one, concentrated, trained, and 
equipped. He does not want a larger 
standing army but he does believe in a 
reserve and in the better use of the 
National Guard as a supplement to the 
regular forces. 

The appointment of Mr. Lindley M. 
Garrison to be Sec- 


public learned that Mr. Garrison was 
a judge from New Jersey, it was taken 
for granted that he was a friend of the 
new President. This was hardly true, for 
although they had met formally, both 
being officers of the state of New Jersey, 
their personal knowledge of each other 
really began when the President offered 
Judge Garrison the war portfolio. The 
President had become convinced that this 
post demanded the services of an able 
lawyer (the five preceding Secretaries were 
lawyers: Taft, Root, Wright, Dickinson, 
and Stimson) and Mr. Garrison’s reputa- 
tion and achievements marked him as such 
The President offered him the 
Mr. Garrison was disposed to 
refuse it. It would 


a man. 
post. 





retary of War came 
as a complete sur- 
prise to the public. 
It was an equal sur- 
prise to the great 
department over 
which he now pre- 
sides. Probably not 
one of the people 
now under him knew 
that he existed. A 
piece of “inside in- 
formation”’ reached 
them that a man 
named Garretson 
was to have the war 
portfolio. That little 
they knew, and that 
was wrong. 

When the an- 
nouncement was 
finally made and the 
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SECRETARY OF WAR 


interrupt his judicial 
career. It meant in- 
convenience. From 
his own __ personal 
point of view he did 
not want it. The 
President explained 
that the same objec- 
tions would occur if 
he should ask any 
first-class lawyer, 
and said that he did 
not think it fair to 
the party nor to the 
country that he 
should be forced to 
take a second-class 
man because the 
better men already 
had work in which 
they were vitally in- 
terested. 
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“ How long will you give me to think it 
over?” Mr. Garrison asked. 

Twenty-four hours, was the President’s 
reply. 

Mr. Garrison decided the case in that 
time and accepted. 

His first great task is to get hold of the 
organization of his department and make 





MEETING HIS FIRST BIG PROBLEM 


SECRETARY GARRISON, WITH GEN. LEONARD 
WOOD AS AIDE, DIRECTING THE WORK FOR THE 
RELIEF OF THE FLOOD SUFFERERS FROM THE HEAD- 
QUARTERS AT DAYTON, O. 


it work for him. His second task is to 
know his department and his plans well 
enough to lay them before the committees 
of Congress so that even the busiest men 
may read and understand. The codpera- 
tion and understanding of Congress is 
particularly vital to the successful adminis- 
tration of the War Department. Of course, 


Mr. Garrison has hardly time to do 
the first job thoroughly, and until the 
long session of Congress meets he will have 
no opportunity to try the second. But 
in the first two months he has done a 
very striking act: 

The first criterion of any man in a 
position of power in the first six months of 
an administration is his treatment of the 
job-hunters and other patronage seekers. 
It is a thermometer of political and moral 
courage. Any one who knows anything 
about the army knows that the most 
demoralizing influence upon the conduct 
of officers is that political influence which 
is used to obtain promotions, transfers, 
and desirable details. Mr. Roosevelt 
when President issued two executive orders 
intended expressly to stop this abuse. 
But the abuse continued. Senators, Rep- 
resentatives, and other people with politi- 
cal influence were constantly bombarded 
with requests from army officers or their 
friends, and in many cases they carried the 
requests on to the War Department. This 
condition existed when Mr. Garrison took 
office. The incoming of the new Adminis- 
tration made it particularly acute. This 
was the form in which the question of 
patronage — the conflict between the per- 
sonal interest of influential people and the 
welfare of the Government service — 
came up to Mr. Garrison. It was an 
insidious form. The regulations were 
clear that prohibited an officer using 
political influence for his advantage, but 
the War Department could not prohibit an 
influential friend from voluntarily exert- 
ing his influence. 

While he has not prohibited it, the 
Secretary has found a way to prevent it. 
He has issued a general order that when- 
ever a request for an officer’s promotion, 
transfer, or detail comes to the department, 
except through the proper military chan- 
nel, the request shall be referred to the 
officer and the officer be required to state 
whether it was made,“ directly or indirectly 
by his procurement, and whether he avows 
or disavows the request as one on his be- 
half.’’ If he admits that he instigated it the 
law provides that he is disqualified from 
the service that he improperly tried to get. 
If he disavows the act the department 




































merely has to for- 
ward the disavowal 
to the person who 
made the request. 
Since this order went 


@ forth not a single 


improper request has 
reached the depart- 
ment, and a inember 
of Congress whom | 
asked about it told 
me that in one week 
it had put an end to 
nine requests that he 
was asked to make 
upon the Secretary 
of War. The army 
is delighted. Even 
the officers who in- 
stigated improper re- 
quests under the old 
conditions would, 
most of them, rather 
trust to merit than 
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WITH HIS DOG, “ TRIX ” 
AT HIS SUMMER COTTAGE AT SEABRIGHT, N. J. 





AT THE HORSE SHOW IN WASHINGTON, D. C. 
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“pull” if they only 
felt sure that every- 
one else was on the 
same basis. With 
few exceptions Con- 
gressmen_ will wel- 
come the end of an 
onerous. burden 
which wasted time 
on undignified, em- 
barrassing errands 
that received much 
censure and _ little 
thanks. In one par- 
ticular at least the 
new Secretary of War 
has divorced politics 
from the army and 
the army from poli- 
tics to the great relief 
of both. 

Mr. Garrison had 
no military training. 
He has no military 
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whether from revolutions on the border or 
catastrophes at home. The army’s Mexi- 
can work the Secretary sees at second hand. 
The army in the stricken field of the flood 
the Secretary saw for himself. 

Major J. E. Normoyle and Capt. James ¢) 
Logan were in charge of the relief opera- 
tions on the Mississippi in the summer of 
1912. During the four months the arm) 
cared for 272,752 refugees and 54,525 head 
of live-stock. On Thursday, March 27, 
1913, these two men went to the War 
College in Washington armed with daily 
papers containing full accounts of the 
floods in Ohio and Indiana. They got 
down their maps and began to plan, for 
they thought that they might be needed. 
In a little while a telephone message from 

















MR. GARRISON AS A JUDGE 


IN THE EQUITY COURT IN JERSEY CITY, OVER 
WHICH HE PRESIDED BEFORE HE BECAME SECRETARY 
OF WAR. JUSTICE MAHLON PITNEY, NOW OF THE 
SUPREME COURT OF THE UNITED STATES, AT MR 
GARRISON’S LEFT 


tendencies. He is a Quaker by descent. 
Most of his time is quite properly taken 
up with the other responsibilities of his de- 
partment — the river and harbor work 
(though this is done by army engineers 
it is not military work), the Philippines, 
Porto Rico, the Canal Zone, etc. Yet 
the army has at once taken hold of 
his imagination. He sees the records 
of the soldiers along the Mexican border 
who for two years have handled a most 
difficult situation almost perfectly. There 
was one complaint from the Mexican 
Government of an American officer who 
had crossed the Rio Grande. The investi- 
gation proved that he had done so — and 
more — that he had risked his life to 
save the lives of the remnant of a Federal 
garrison. The Mexican Government 
changed its complaint to a request that 
the officer’s bravery be rewarded. 

The Secretary confessed that when he 
first took up his responsibilities he was a 
little fearful that some of our fighting men 
along the border would let provocation 
lead them into a fight. But he has come 
to view the border patrol as the chief 
guarantor of peace in that troubled district. 
The army has come to be the handy 
instrument to restore normal conditions MR. GARRISON’S SMILE 
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the War Department sent them on their 
way to Columbus with full power to take 
charge of relief operations. 

The next day the Secretary himself and 
General Wood left for the scene — left so 
quickly that Major Rhoads, the President’s 
aide, went in a full dress uniform that was 
meant to grace a White House tea. 

“We can’t guarantee any schedule,” 
said the railroad officials. 

“] don’t care a continental about 
schedules,’ answered the Secretary. ‘‘All 
] want is to get to Ohio in the best way 
you can get me there.” 

It was a slow trip. The floods delayed 
the special, but in spite of this he was 
able to get in touch with the state and 
local authorities and to straighten out the 
channels of communication and _ relief. 
But in a way what the Secretary saw was 
more important than what he did. 

Almost as soon as Major Normoyle and 
Captain Logan left Washington a train of 
supplies left Chicago. The Major tele- 
graphed officials of the Pennsylvania Rail- 
road urging that it be rushed. It even had 


right of way over passenger trains. 


Officers at all the posts near the disaster 
were notified to report for duty, and the 
engineers, all the way from West Virginia 
to St. Louis, were asked to collect river 
steamers, launches, scows, etc. 

Of course, the flood in Ohio and Indiana 
had done its worst before the army officers 
arrived on the scene, but in the trail of the 
flood follow epidemics. This year they 
never came. They were nipped in the bud. 
Down the Muskingum and Scioto came 
hospital relief ships, loaded with doctors 
and vaccine for typhoid, small-pox, and 
spinal meningitis. They organized the 
local health authorities, planned a defence 
against epidemics, left the towns fortified, 
and moved on. And while the army doc- 
tors (the navy and the marine corps were 
also represented) were organizing the 
defence against epidemics, Major Nor- 
moyle, with his relief plans, got ahead of 
the flood. All the way down the Missis- 
sippi, where breaks were likely to occur, 
were steamers, launches, and scows. They 
rescued thousands of people and the 
officers provided food and shelter for tens 
of thousands — all this going on long after 
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the papers had ceased to talk of floods. 
From Parkersburg, W. Va., to New Or- 
leans, Major Normoyle had the flood relief 
organized, and this with less than 200 offi- 
cers, of whom many were non-commis- 
sioned officers — sergeants and corporals. 
State governors, health officers, town offi- 
cials, relief committees, the national guard, 
all did tremendously effective work. But 
the ability to organize to meet, catastrophe 
lay with the army; and letters from gover- 
nors, health officers, and commercial orga- 
nizations in all parts of the flood district 
testify that the people who were in the 
stricken country realize what the little 
handful of army officers and doctors did. 

Mr. Garrison saw it, too. I think it 
must have been what he saw in the flood 
emergency that made Mr. Garrison tell 
me how much impressed he was that we 
have 3,500 men—the officers of the 
United States army—trained to emergency 
and responsibility, men who can be called 
upon to do anything from establishing an 
accurate and efficient custom house at a 
Philippine port to revising the laws of 
Cuba or to handling epidemics and floods, 
and who incidentally at any time are ready 
to risk their lives in any of these services. 

To give an added incentive to efficiency 
the Secretary is carrying out a plan to 
make merit the sole criterion of promotion. 
He is sending out letters to all officers of 
a certain grade with a set of questions 
for them to answer. The questions all 
refer to the fitness of the officers who 
have become eligible for promotion to the 
higher grades of the army. In the past 
there has been talk of “swivel chair” 
officers who attained high rank by their 
residence in Washington and not by service 
with their commands. Whether this talk 
is justified of the past or not, it ought to 
have no foundation for the future because 
it is not likely that an officer who has long 
held a pleasant and easy post in Washing- 
ton will get the same endorsement from 
his fellow officers as a man who has been 
with his regiment — or with as much of 
his regiment as the present scattered 
condition of the army allows. The men 
who get the endorsement of their fellow 
officers will be the men who are recom- 
mended for promotion. 
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The Secretary talks freely, fluently, 
enthusiastically about the army and he 
takes a great pride in the efficiency with 
which it does all the extraordinary services 
that it is called upon to perform. But 
like everyone else who has looked at the 
question seriously he realizes that it is 
not prepared for war. It is truly an army 
of peace. That might not be as bad a 
situation as it is if it were not for a peculiar 
delusion that most Americans secretly 
cherish, the delusion that if you hand an 
American a rifle you have made him a 
thoroughly competent soldier. 

Mr. Garrison explains this state of 
mind in some such way as the following, 
for he is fond of making his points by 
concrete illustrations or anecdotes: 

You will see a man in the morning and 
he will tell you that he is against war 
expenditures. He doesn’t believe in mili- 
tarism. He does not know much about 
the army and he does not want to know 
any more. In the course of the day he 
hears that some of his Mexican invest- 
ments have been disturbed by the revolu- 
tion in that country. When you meet 
him in the evening he is all excited. 
“What’s the Government thinking about?” 
he says. “We'll have to go in there and 
straighten things out.” 

You remind him that even if we should 
wish to intervene in Mexico, we are not 
very well prepared to do so. 

“TI don’t know about the army,” he’ll 
answer, “but there are ninety million people 
behind Uncle Sam. | guess that’s enough.” 

Not an hour after Mr. Garrison told me 
this I had it amply verified. I took 
lunch with a well informed resident of 
Washington. Something in the despatches 
from Tokio had angered him. He thought 
that there was no more reason why we 
should be anxious to mollify public opinion 
in Japan than there was for them to 
mollify . public opinion here. He was 
quite belligerent. Remembering the Sec- 
retary’s story, | asked him: 

“If we should have a war what should 
we do for an army? Ours is not prepared 
to fight.” “Fight them with ninety 
million people,” he answered, “what 
more do you want?” 

The Secretary does not believe much 
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in the ninety millions theory. He thinks 
that so far as the army is concerned a 
well equipped enemy could take the 
Philippines or Alaska. Even our coast 
cities are not protected. In answer to 
a recent article about our coast defences 
Mr. Garrison was frank enough to tell 
the blunt truth about them: 


All systems of coast defense which look to 
security through fortifications alone are des- 
tined to be of little use in time of real war. 
The fortifications are only a part of the defense, 
and while they are entirely adequate for the 
purpose for which constructed, they are fixed 
defenses, effective only over the area within 
range of their guns; beyond this range an 
enemy is entirely free to operate, unless he is 
opposed by mobile troops. 

It was to demonstrate the fact that the 
great mass of fortifications guarding Boston 
was helpless to prevent the capture of that city 
by land attack that the Massachusetts man- 
ceuvres of 1909 were held. The attacking 
troops were landed at New Bedford, and 
occupied Boston from the rear. This is feasible 
at any of our seacoast cities, unless the coast 
defenses are supplemented by an adequate 
mobile force. The well-trained and armed 
soldier on his feet is the determining element, 
and any country which trusts itself to defenses 
unsupported by a mobile army is destined 
to disaster. 


The Secretary knows that we have no 
mobile army. That part of our army 
which ought to be mobile is normally 
fixed in small detachments in an absurd 
number of posts, though at present 
on account of the Mexican situation there 
is a mobile force of about 12,000 men at 
Galveston. Both for economy and effi- 
ciency many of the army posts should 
be abandoned and the troops concentrated 
into tactical units and kept in a state of 
preparedness. According to the military 
plans of the General Staff of the army, 
about 80 per cent. of the present posts 
should be abandoned. But this measure 
does not meet with the approval of Con- 
gress. The places in which these many 
posts are situated do not want to lose 
them. Every state is bent upon keeping 
all that it has. This situation Mr. Garri- 
son inherited from his predecessor. When 
I asked him what he was going to do about 
it he reminded me that the doing had to 
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be authorized by Congress. But he ad- 
mitted that he had been thinking over a 
solution. He lighted a cigarette and in 
some such colloquial manner as this 
pointed out a path of procedure: 

Suppose we consolidate into one all 
the posts in every state. That is a big 
reduction to begin with. Suppose we 
have in every one of the consolidated 
posts enough troops to make an economi- 
cal and effective tactical unit for military 
purposes. Suppose we locate the posts in 
adjoining states so that their garrisons can 
quickly and easily get together for man- 
ceuvres or mobilize for active service. It 
is not a perfect military plan? Perhaps 
not, and neither is this a perfect military 
country. It is not even a perfected plan 
at all, but in general on*some such basis 
we might reduce the cost and improve the 
serviceability of the army. Even the ini- 
tial expense of the consolidated posts would 
mean little actual outlay, for the profits 
from the sale of the abandoned forts 
should almost or entirely take care of it. 

These state posts fall naturally into 
another scheme about which the Secre- 
tary thought out loud a little. It isa 
scheme to popularize the army. This he 
considers is one of the particular tasks 
of his office. It is a subject which makes 
him a little more animated than usual. 
He swung round in his chair and pointed 
in the general direction of the Washington 
baseball field and then he explained the 
connection of “the Senators” with the 
United States army. Every afternoon 
out in the baseball park are four or five 
thousand people yelling themselves hoarse 
for Washington. None of the men they 
are yelling for are Washingtonians. Prob- 
ably half of them never saw Washington 
until they were hired to play ball. But 
they have Washington on their shirts 
and Washington’s interest and support 
is theirs. The Secretary has a notion 
that if every state had a regiment or two 
in its post, these organizations might get 
the sympathy and interest of at least one 
state and the army would have forty- 
eight chances of popularity whereas now 
it is so scattered that it makes little appeal 
to the public imagination anywhe¥e. Per- 
haps Illinois, for example, would take 


pride in the showing of the Illinois regi- 
ments in rifle practice or manoeuvres or 
in war; perhaps in every state some 
enthusiasm for the army would grow up. 

Whether a plan based upon this line 
of reasoning will popularize the army or 
whether it will have to be done some 
other way, one thing is certain: there is 
at present an almost unlimited field of 
popular ignorance about the army. 

It is not unusual to find men who know 
a fair amount about the navy. Almost 
everyone knows the name of a half dozen 
battleships and remembers the picture of 
the Governor’s daughter or niece christen- 
ing the ship named after his state. 
He may even have been aboard and seen 
the silver service which the state presented. 

But not one man in a hundred knows 
what regiments are on the Mexican border 
or could tell whether there is such a thing 
as the forty-eighth infantry. 

It is interesting to see a man speculating 
upon the constructive possibilities of a 
task when the routine and the details 
of his business are as multifarious as 
those of the Secretary of War. A 
man in that positicn really holds three 
cabinet positions. He is Colonial Secre- 
tary, Minister of Public Works, and 
Secretary of War. The direction of the 
insular governments of the Philippines, 
Guam, and Porto Rico is a part of his task. 
The dams and locks and levees on the 
navigable rivers all over the United States 
are built by the United States army 
engineers, and the dredging of our harbors 
and the building of breakwaters is in their 
charge. The Panama Canal Zone and 
all the operations on it are under the 
jurisdiction of the War Department. | 
sat in the Secretary of War’s office once, 
when Mr. Stimson was Secretary, while 
a half-dozen questions came in to him to 
be settled. They varied from legal points 
in the Philippines to railroad rates on the 
Isthmus. None of them had anything 
to do with the army. The same is true 
now. A man who simultaneously became 
the president of the biggest engineering 
corporation in the world and the legal 
adviser to the King of Siam would have 
no more heterogeneous duties than fall 
upon our Secretary of War. 





A not impossible turn of fortune might 
have made Mr. Garrison either the head 
of a great corporation or legal adviser to 
the court of Siam. Many able lawyers 
have become the receivers of great cor- 
porations and run their affairs, and Ameri- 
can lawyers have been advisers to the 
Siamese court. 

As it was, a turn of fortune, most unex- 
pected to him, gave Mr. Garrison a task 
about the size of both of these with the 
administration of the army thrown in. 

Our insular possessions came into our 
hands through the army. The civil gov- 
ernment which succeeded the military 
governors, and which still maintains about 
12,000 troops in the Philippines, is under 
the jurisdiction of the Secretary of War. 
Not a great deal of fighting goes on there 
now but in this connection Mr. Garrison 
told me an interesting story that Briga- 
-dier-General Scott had told him: 

The Sultan of Sulu came to New York. 
(The Sultan came from the Mohammedan 
tribes of the Southern Islands from whom 
the Spaniards and later the Americans 
have defended the more numerous but 
less warlike Tagalogs and Visayans who 
make up the main population of the 
Philippines and among whom are the 
educated and politically ambitious.) Some 
reporter asked the Sultan what would 
happen if the Americans should withdraw 
from the islands. The Sultan, with out- 
stretched hands and a smile, said: 

“We take ’em.” 

At present, however, the Philippine 
problems are chiefly legal and adminis- 
trative, not military, and the same is true 
of the questions that the Porto Rican 
Government refers to Washington. It is 
because of the great amount of this legal 
work from the foreign possessions that the 
Secretary of War is, almost necessarily, 
a lawyer. 

In large affairs, even in private cor- 
porations, nowadays it is wise to have a 
generous attitude toward the gatherers 
of public news. In the government ser- 
vice, of course, it is more necessary than 
elsewhere, for the Government’s work 
is the public’s business. Mr. Garrison is 
in thorough sympathy with what seems 
to be the policy of this Administration — 
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a sincere desire to have its aims and 
actions known to the public. His office 
door is open to the press. He takes a 
good deal of trouble himself to satisfy 
all legitimate inquiries about the affairs 
of the War Department. But there is 
no publicity man in the office, no one 
whose business it is to watch for events 
in the department that properly would 
make news. 

There are a good many men in Washing- 
ton who become famous because of their 
peculiarities. They maintain outward and 
visible characteristics on which the public 
mind is fixed. It is easier, for example, 
to make cartoons of Senator La Follette 
and Speaker Clark than to make one of Mr. 
Underwood. Everyone knows that the 
Senator wears his hair pompadour and 
that the Speaker has a Missouri hat. 
There is nothing peculiar about Mr. Un- 
derwood. He has no intentional or inad- 
vertent advertising eccentricities. Neither 
has Mr. Garrison. He is a well built man 
of medium height, with a little more flesh 
than he would have if he could have 
found time to play golf more often than he 
has. But he is, nevertheless, a vigorous 
looking man. He is clean shaven, wears 
gold spectacles, and he has a pleasant 
but business-like manner. He is the kind 
of man you would expect to find in an 
inner office on Broad Street, New York, or 
La Salle Street, Chicago. It is interesting 
to see such a man transferred to Wash- 
ington surroundings. For, although his 
predecessors were New York and Chicago 
lawyers, their presence did not give the 
War Department any metropolitan ap- 
pearances. As I went across the open 
square to the old building of “gingerbread” 
architecture that houses the State, War, 
and Navy departments, the big stone 
steps were crowded with clerks and 
colored messengers watching the parade 
of Buffalo Bill’s Wild West Show go by. 
Near the entrance of the building is an in- 
formation desk and, every twenty or 
thirty feet beyond, down the corridors is 
a little table with a Negro messenger 
sitting by it. The Secretary’s outer office 
is open to the public. Every five or ten 
minutes“ guide brings ina group of sight- 
seers, and in a sing-song voice points out 
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the clock that has served the War De- 
partment since 1853, the flag that was 
fired on at Fort Sumter, General Wash- 
ington’s sword, and the paintings of various 
generals and former secretaries. Thereisno 
air of active business, common in the offices 
of our great cities, until you penetrate 
to the Secretary’s inner room. Even that 
room has not that trim, efficient look 
that the offices of presidents of industrial 
concerns usually have. But Mr. Garrison 
himself is business-like. He has a pleasant 
and cordial manner, but it does not delay 
him in getting down to the business of the 
occasion. If he sees what the point of 
your remarks is going to be before they 
are fully developed he will answer with- 
out waiting for the end, and similarly, 
when he is outlining his own ideas, he will 
stop and say: 

“You see where that would lead? | 
do not have to develop it any further.” 

While we were talking, General Wood 
came in with a paper for the Secretary. 
In the friendly little conversation that 
followed, Mr. Garrison said that he had 
heard some Washington gossip to the 
effect that the order to stop the use of 
influence to advance the rank of officers 
had been instigated by General Wood. 
That caused a little smile from both of 
them, for the truth is, the General knew 
nothing of it until it was issued. Of 
course, he is in sympathy with it, but 
people make a mistake in judging the new 
Secretary who think that he is in any way 
kin to a dummy director. 

The praise or the blame for the adminis- 
tration of the War Department while he 
is Secretary will belong to Mr. Garrison; 
and in saying that there can be no dis- 
paragement of General Wood, or of Colonel 
Goethals, or of the Governor of the 
Philippines, or of any other responsible 
man whose work is under the jurisdiction 
of the War Department. 

What the Secretary has already done 
and the plans that he has for the future 
lead one to believe in a remark Mr. Garri- 
son made in answer to a reference to his 
new honors. 

He said rather impatiently: “I don’t 
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want merely to draw my breath and my 
salary here and have the honor of being 
in the Cabinet. When | leave here | 
want. to leave things better than | found 
them.” 

I repeated this to one of the dozen or 
two men who had had an opportunity to 
see Mr. Garrison intimately in Washington. 

“More than that,’ was his comment. 
“If Mr. Garrison does not think he is 
doing a good service he will leave. | don’t 
think he cares at all about the honor 
part of it. 

“A previous President on one occasion 
removed a man from a minor Federal office 
for instigating a newspaper article un- 
favorable to the President’s party. The 
removal was made over the protest of the 
Cabinet officer under whom the offender 
served. It is inconceivable that Mr. Gar- 
rison would remain in office after such an 
occurrence, just as it is inconceivable that. 
Mr. Wilson would issue such an order.” 

But this kind of thing the Secretary 
would not say about himself. There 
is nothing spectacular about him — not 
the faintest trace of demagoguery. Even 
his cordial welcome of newspaper repre- 
sentatives, | think, is more duty than 
pleasure. He considers it a part of his 
task, and when he talks about what he 
hopes to do in the administration of the 
War Department he mentions himself in 
his relation to the problems before him. 
He does not speak of the problems in 
their relation to him. 

Indeed, I do not think it is likely that 
he could play to the galleries if he wanted 
to. He is the kind cf man who becomes 
a large figure in the public imagination 
because of what he has accomplished and 
not from any spectacular or “:ainatic 
instincts, or from any personal peculiari- 
ties. He looks like what he is, an able 
lawyer from the eastern part of the 
United States. He is more like a lawyer ~ 
than like the popular idea of a judge. He 
has been a judge and has the judicial tem- 
perament, but he accents the deciding 
part of the judicial functions. Weighing 
matters is not a hobby with him, but a 
means to an end. 
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THE NEW FREEDOM 


A CALL FOR THE EMANCIPATION OF THE GENEROUS 
ENERGIES OF A PEOPLE 


BY 


WOODROW WILSON 
VII 
THE LIBERATION OF A PEOPLE’S VITAL ENERGIES 


O MATTER how often we think of it, the discovery of 

America must each time make a fresh appeal to our 

imaginations. For centuries, indeed from the beginning, 

the face of Europe had been turned toward the East. All 

the routes of trade, every impulse and energy, ran from 

West to East. The Atlantic lay at the world’s back-door. Then, sud- 

denly, the conquest of Constantinople vy the Turk closed the route to 

the Orient. Europe had either to face about or lack any outlet for her 

energies; the unknown sea at the West at last was ventured upon, and 

the earth learned that it was twice as big as it had thought. Columbus 

did not find, as he had expected, the civilization of Cathay; he found 

an empty continent. In that part of the world, upon that new-found 

half of the globe, mankind, late in its history, was thus afforded an 

opportunity to set up a new civilization; here it was strangely privi- 
leged to make a new human experiment. 

Never can that moment of unique opportunity fail to excite the 
ermotion of all who consider its strangeness and richness; a thousand 
fanciful histories of the earth might be contrived without the imagina- 
tion daring to conceive such a romance as the hiding away of half the 
globe until the fulness of time had come for a new start in civilization. 
A mere sea captain’s ambition to trace a new trade route gave way toa 
moral adventure for humanity. The race was to found a new order 
here on this delectable land, which no man approached without receiv- 
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ing, as the old voyagers relate, you remember, sweet airs out of woods 
aflame with flowers and murmurous with the sound of pellucid waters. 
The hemisphere lay waiting to be touched with life, — life from the old 
centres of living, surely, but cleansed of defilement, and cured of weari- 
ness, so as to be fit for the virgin purity of a new bride. The whole 
thing springs into the imagination like a wonderful vision, an exquisite 
marvel which once only in all history could be vouchsafed. 

One other thing only compares with it; only one other thing 
touches the springs of emotion as does the picture of the ships of 
Columbus drawing near the bright shores, —and that is the thought of 
the choke in the throat of the immigrant of to-day as he gazes from 
the steerage deck at the land where he has been taught to believe he in 
his turn shall find an earthly paradise, where, a free man, he shall forget 
the heartaches of the old life, and enter into the fulfilment of the hope 
of the world. 

For has not every ship that has pointed her prow westward borne 
hither the hopes of generation after generation of the oppressed of 
other lands? How always have men’s hearts beat as they saw the 
coast of America rise to their view! How it has always seemed to 
them that the dweller there would at last be rid of kings, of privileged 
classes, and of all those bonds which had kept men depressed and help- 
less, and would there realize the full fruition of his sense of honest 
manhood, would there be one of a great body of brothers, not seeking 
to defraud and deceive one another, but seeking to accomplish the 
general good! 

What was in the writings of the men who founded America,— 
to serve the selfish interests of America? Do you find that in their 
writings? No; to serve the cause of humanity, to bring liberty to 
mankind. They set up their standards here in America in the tenet 
of hope, as a beacon of encouragement to all the nations of the world; 
and men came thronging to these shores with an expectancy that never 
existed before, with a confidence they never dared feel before, and 
found here for generations together a haven of peace, of opportunity, 
of equality. 

God send that in the complicated state of medern affairs we may 
recover the standards and repeat the achievements of that heroic age! 

For life is no longer the comparatively simple thing it was. Our 
relations one with another have been profoundly modified by the new 
agencies of rapid communication and transportation, tending swiftly 
to concentrate life, widen communities, fuse interests, and compli- 
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cate all the processes of living. The individual is dizzily swept about 
in a thousand new whirlpools of activities. Tyranny has become more 
subtle, and has learned to wear the guise of mere industry, and even of 
benevolence. Freedom has become a somewhat different matter. 
It cannot,— eternal principle that it is,— it cannot have altered, yet 
it shows itself in new aspects. Perhaps it is only revealing its deeper 


meaning. 


What is liberty? 

I have long had an image in my mind of what constitutes liberty. 
Suppose that I were building a great piece of powerful machinery, and 
suppose that I should so awkwardly and unskilfully assemble the parts 
of it that every time one part tried to move it would be interfered with 
by the others, and the whole thing would buckle up and be checked. 
Liberty for the several parts would consist in the best possible assem- 
bling and adjustment of them all, would it not? If you want the 
great piston of the engine to run with absolute freedom, give it abso- 
lutely perfect alignment and adjustment with the other parts of the 
machine, so that it is free, not because it is let alone or isolated, but 
because it has been associated most skilfully and carefully with the 
other parts of the great structure. 

What is liberty? You say of the locomotive that it runs free. 
What do you mean? You mean that its parts are so assembled and 
adjusted that friction is reduced to a minimum, and that it has perfect 
adjustment. We say of a boat skimming the water with light foot, 
‘“‘How free she runs!’ when we mean, how perfectly she is adjusted to 
the force of the wind, how perfectly she obeys the great breath out of 
the heavens that fills her sails. Throw her head up into the wind and 
see how she will halt and stagger, how every sheet will shiver and her 
whole frame be shaken, how instantly she is “in irons,” in the expres- 
sive phrase of the sea. She is free only when you have let her fall off 
again and have recovered once more her nice adjustment to the forces 
she must obey and cannot defy. 

Human freedom consists in perfect adjustments of human inter- 
ests and human activities and human energies. 

Now, the adjustments necessary between individuals, between 
individuals and the complex institutions amidst which they live, and 
between those institutions and the Government, are infinitely more 
intricate to-day than ever before. No doubt this is a tiresome and 
roundabout way of saying the thing, yet perhaps it is worth while to 
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get somewhat clearly in our mind what makes all the trouble to-day. 
Life has become complex; there are many more elements, more parts, 
to it than ever before. And, therefore, it is harder to keep everything 
adjusted,— and harder to find out where the trouble lies when the 
machine gets out of order. 

You know that one of the interesting things that Mr. Jefferson 
said in those early days of simplicity which marked the beginnings of 
our Government was that the best government consisted in as little 
governing as possible. And there is still a sense in which that is true. 
It is still intolerable for the Government to interfere with our in- 
dividual activities except where it is necessary to interfere with them 
in order to free them. But | feel confident that if Jefferson were living 
in our day he would see what we see: that the individual is caught in 
a great confused nexus of all sorts of complicated circumstances, and 
that to let him alone is to leave him helpless as against the obstacles 
with which he has to contend; and that, therefore, law in our day 
must come to the assistance of the individual. It must come to his 
assistance to see that he gets fair play; that is all, but that is much. 
Without the watchful interference, the resolute interference, of the 
Government, there can be no fair play between individuals and such 
powerful institutions as the trusts. Freedom to-day is something more 


than being let alone. The programme of a government of freedom 
must in these days be positive, not negative merely. 


Well, then, in this new sense and meaning of it, are we preserving 
freedom in this land of ours, the hope of all the earth? 

Have we, inheritors of this continent and of the ideals to which 
the fathers consecrated it,— have we maintained them, realizing them, 
as each generation must, anew? Are we, in the consciousness that 
the life of man is pledged to higher levels here than elsewhere, striving 
still to bear aloft the standards of liberty and hope, or, disillusioned 
and defeated, are we feeling the disgrace of having had a free field in 
which to do new things and of not having done them? 

The answer must be, I am sure, that we have been in a fair way 
of failure,— tragic failure. And we stand in danger of utter failure 
yet except we fulfil speedily the determination we have reached, to 
deal with the new and subtle tyrannies according to their deserts. 
Don’t deceive yourselves for a moment as to the power of the great 
interests which now dominate our development. They are so great 
that it is almost an open question whether the Government of the 
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United States can dominate them or not. Go one step farther, make 


their organized power permanent, and it may be too late to turn back. - 


The roads diverge at the point where we stand. They stretch their 
vistas out to regions where they are very far separated from one an- 
other; at the end of one is the old tiresome scene of government tied 
up with special interests; and at the other shines the liberating light 
of individual initiative, of individual liberty, of individual freedom, 
the light of untrammeled enterprise. 

I believe that that light shines out of the heavens itself that God 
has created. | believe in human liberty as I believe in the wine of 
life. There is no salvation for men in the pitiful condescensions of 
industrial masters. Guardians have no place in a land of freemen. 
Prosperity guaranteed by trustees has no prospect of endurance. 
Monopoly means the atrophy of enterprise. If monopoly persists, 
monopoly will always sit at the helm of the Government. I! do not 
expect to see monopoly restrain itself. If there are men in this coun- 
try big enough to own the Government of the United States, they are 
going to own it; what we have to determine now is whether we are 
big enough, whether we are men enough, whether we are free enough, 
to take possession again of the Government which is our own. We 
haven’t had free access to it, our minds have not touched it by way 
of guidance, in half a generation, and now we are engaged in nothing 
less than the recovery of what was made with our own hands, and 
acts only by our delegated authority. 

I tell you, when you discuss the question of the tariffs and of the 
trusts, you are discussing the very lives of yourselves and your children. 
I believe that I am preaching the very cause of some of the gentlemen 
whom I am opposing when I preach the cause of free industry in the 
United States, for I think they are slowly girding the tree that bears 
the inestimable fruits of our life, and that if they are permitted to 
gird it entirely Nature will take her revenge and the tree will die. 


I do not believe that America is securely great because she has 
great men in hernow. America is great in proportion as she can make 
sure of having great men in the next generation. She is rich in her 
unborn children; rich, that is to say, if those unborn children see the 
sun in a day of opportunity, see the sun when they are free to exercise 
their energies as they will. If they open their eyes in a land where 
there is no special privilege, then we shall come into a new era of 
American greatness and American liberty; but if they open their eyes 
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in a country where they must be employees or nothing, if they open 
their eyes in a land of merely regulated monopoly, where all the con- 
ditions of industry are determined by small groups of men, then they 
will see an America such as the founders of this Republic would have 
wept to think of. 

The only hope is in the release of the forces which philanthropic 
trust presidents want to monopolize. Only the emancipation, the 
freeing and heartening of the vital energies of all the people will redeem 
us. Inall that ] may have todo in public affairs in the United States 
] am going to think of towns such as | have seen in Indiana, towns of 
the old American pattern, that own and operate their own industries, 
hopefully and happily. My thought is going to be bent upon the 
multiplication of towns of that kind and the prevention of the con- 
centration of industry in this country in such a fashion and upon such 
a scale that towns that own themselves will be impossible. 

You know what the vitality of America consists of. Its vitality 
does not lie in New York, nor in Chicago; it will not be sapped by 
anything that happens in St. Louis. The vitality of America lies in 
the brains, the energies, the enterprise of the people throughout the 
land; in the efficiency of their factories and in the richness of the 
fields that stretch beyond the borders of the town; in the wealth 
which they extract from nature and originate for themselves through 
the inventive genius characteristic of all free American communities. 

That is the wealth of America, and if America discourages the 
locality, the community, the self-contained town, she will kill the 
Nation. A nation is as rich as her free communities; she is not as 
rich as her capital city or her metropolis. The amount of money in 
Wall Street is no indication of the wealth of the American people. 
That indication can be found only in the fertility of the American 
mind and the productivity of American industry everywhere through- 
out the United States. If America were not rich and fertile, there 
would be no money in Wall Street. If Americans.were not vital and 
able to take care of themselves, the great money exchanges would 
break down. The welfare, the very existence of the Nation, rests at 
last upon the great mass of the people; its prosperity depends at last 
upon the spirit in which they go about their work in their several com- 
munities throughout the broad land. In proportion as her towns and 
her countrysides are happy and hopeful will America realize the high 
ambitions which have marked her in the eyes of all the world. 

The welfare, the happiness, the energy and spirit of the men and 
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women who do the daily work in our mines and factories, on our rail- 
roads, in our offices and ports of trade, on our farms and on the sea, is 
the underlying necessity of all prosperity. There can be nothing 
wholesome unless their life is wholesome; there can be no content- 
ment unless they are contented. Their physical welfare affects the 
soundness of the whole Nation. How would it suit the prosperity of 
the United States, how would it suit business, to have a people that 
went every day sadly or sullenly to their work? How would the future 
look to you if you felt that the aspiration had gone out of most men, 
the confidence of success, the hope that they might improve their 
condition? Doyou not see that just so soon as the old self-confidence 
of America, just so soon as her old boasted advantage of individual 
liberty and opportunity, is taken away, all the energy of her people 
begins to subside, to slacken, to grow loose and pulpy, without fibre, 
and men simply cast about to see that the day does not end disas- 
trously with them? 

So we must put heart into the people by taking the heartlessness 
out of politics, business, and industry. We have got to make politics 
a thing in which an honest man can take his part with satisfaction 
because he knows that his opinion will count as much as the next 
man’s, and that the boss and the interests have been dethroned. 
Business we have got to untrammel, abolishing tariff favors, and rail- 
road discrimination, and credit denials, and all forms of unjust handi- 
caps against the little man. Industry we have got to humanize,— not 
through the trusts,— but through the direct action of law guaranteeing 
protection against dangers and compensation for injuries, guaranteeing 
sanitary conditions, proper hours, the right to organize, and all the 
other things which the conscience of the country demands as the 
workingman’s right. We have got to cheer and inspirit our people 
with the sure prospects of social justice and due reward, with the vision 
of the open gates of opportunity for all. We have got to set the energy 
and the initiative of this great people absolutely free, so that the 
future of America will be greater than the past, so that the pride of 
America will grow with achievement, so that America will know as she 
advances from generation to generation that each brood of her sons is 
greater and more enlightened than that which preceded it, know that 
she is fulfilling the promise that she has made to mankind. 


Such is the vision of some of us who now come to assist in its 
realization. For we Democrats would not have endured this long 
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burden of exile if we had not seen a vision. We could have traded; 
we could have got into the game; we could have surrendered and made 
terms; we could have played the réle of patrons to the men who 
wanted to dominate the interests of the country,— and here and there 
gentlemen who pretended to be of us did make those arrangements. 
They couldn’t stand privation. You never can stand it unless you 
have within you some imperishable food upon which to sustain life 
and courage, the food of those visions of the spirit where a table is set 
before us laden with palatable fruits, the fruits of hope, the fruits of 
imagination, those invisible things of the spirit which are the only 
things upon which we can sustain ourselves through this weary world 
without fainting. We have carried in our minds, after you had 
thought you had obscured and blurred them, the ideals of those men 
who first set their foot upon America, those little bands who came to 
make a foothold in the wilderness, because the great teeming nations 
that they had left behind them had forgotten what human liberty 
was, liberty of thought, liberty of religion, liberty of residence, liberty 
of action. 

Since their day the meaning of liberty has deepened. But it has 
not ceased to be a fundamental demand of the human spirit, a funda- 
mental necessity for the life of the soul. And the day is at hand when 
it shall be realized on this consecrated soil,—a New Freedom,—a 
Liberty widened and deepened to match the broadened life of man in 
modern America, restoring to him in very truth the control of his 
Government, throwing wide all gates of lawful enterprise, unfettering 
his energies, and warming the generous impulses of his heart,—a 
process of release, emancipation, and inspiration, full of a breath of life 
as sweet and wholesome as the airs that filled the sails of the caravels 
of Columbus and gave the promise and boast of magnificent Oppor- 
tunity in which America dare not fail. 


(Concluded) 























VATION AT THEIR OWN 


CONSERVATION THAT PAYS ITS WAY 


HOW THE TIMBER OWNERS OF THE NORTHWEST ARE PRACTISING FOREST PRESER- 
EXPENSE AND MAKING MONEY BY DOING IT—A 


NEW COOPERATIVE MOVEMENT THAT HAS BROUGHT ABOUT COR- 
DIAL RELATIONS BETWEEN PRIVATE ENTERPRISES AND 
THE STATE AND NATIONAL GOVERNMENTS § IN 


EVEN years ago a few timber 
owners in northern Idaho joined 
under the name of Coeur 
d’Alene Timber Protective As- 
sociation to develop the most 
effective methods of forest fire prevention. 
They decided to seek a maximum of effi- 
ciency and justice through financial coéper- 
ation on a basis of proportionate owner- 
ship. Complete by-laws were adopted, a 
treasurer was put under bond, and the 
members were pledged to pay such pro 
rata assessments as the directors should 
find necessary to equip and maintain an 
adequate patrol and fire-fighting system. 

From this beginning, contemplating 
only a local fire force somewhat like a city 
fire department, has grown a league of 
private fire associations that extends from 
Montana to California, that patrols a 
fifth of the Nation’s entire timber supply, 
that is second only to the Federal Govern- 
ment itself in forest protective expenditure 
and achievement in the United States, 
and that probably leads all other agencies 
in influence for better handling of private 
forest land and in teaching the public to 
reduce the forest fire risk. 

A lookout on an Idaho peak sees smoke 
arising from a distant slope and, over an 
association-built telephone line, gives the 
alarm that soon sends a trained, equipped 
crew to the fire, over an association trail 
and supplied from a strategically located 
association tool and food depot. 

A Washington logger accumulates a 
dangerous quantity of inflammable débris 
that threatens him and his neighbors. 
An association “slash” burner, a special- 
ist in dealing with such fire traps, comes 
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to his assistance, prescribes necessary fire 
lines and removal of dead trees from which 
sparks may blow, selects a favorable time, 
stations his men, fires the slash at the 
right places, and the work is done. 

A patrolman riding an Oregon forest 
road stops now and then to nail upon a 
tree an association cartoon, depicting in 
vivid colors the community injury from 
carelessness with fire and giving travelers 
a few simple precautions, or to drop 
association illustrated circulars on the 
same subject in settlers’ mail boxes. 

Children leaving a Montana _ school- 
house carry home little booklets or puzzles 
teaching simple forestry lessons, distrib- 
uted by the association by hundreds of 
thousands with the aid of the school 
authorities. 

Travelers on western trains find asso- 
ciation-written fire precautions in time- 
folders and association books on forest 
conditions in observation-car libraries. 

Students at technical forestry schools 
everywhere look to association text books 
for authority on the scientific management 
and replacement of Western forests. Public 
libraries supply these association books 
to lay researchers. 

Readers of a thousand newspapers on 
the Pacific Coast receive forest fire news 
collected systematically and issued in 
association despatches, as carefully pre- 
pared and as accurate as the reports of 
the Associated Press. 

Framers of forest laws look to asso- 
ciation libraries and experts for reliable 
evidence upon the principles and execution 
of such legislation at home and abroad. 
State and Federal forest officials con- 
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sult and codperate with association officials 
as systematically as they do with one 
another, not only in technical discussions 
but in the actual organization of forces, 
so that every agency is practically a unit 

¢, a tremendous machine of men, trails, 
and telephones that work harmoniously 
from Montana to California to safeguard 
the Nation’s forest resources from fire. 

Association reports on fire preventive 
methods are used as manuals by prac- 
tically all protective agencies, state and 
Federal, provincial and dominion, in the 
United States and Canada. Association 
forest fire conferences in Seattle, Portland, 
or Spokane, are attended by private and 
public fire officials from as wide a field. 
Association men are, as a matter of course, 
included in local or national boards, com- 
mittees, and gatherings that are interested 
in forest protection. 

Such a rapid extension of public ac- 
tivities and influence in a movement of 
private and business origin is doubly 
significant because it has been achieved 
by lumbermen in a field of conservation 
where it might be expected that the public 
would prefer less interested leaders. 

The association succeeded because: 

1. It did work and spent money before 
it asked others to work and spend. 

2. It applied the principle of coépera- 
tion to both the work and the expenditure, 
and thereby forced the participants’ keen 
interest to protect their investment. 

3. It. scrupulously avoided all work 
that was not of public as well as of private 
benefit. 

4. It created machinery to force the 
mutual acquaintance and confidence of 
elements that had formerly distrusted 
one another. 

5. It employed 
methods. 

The pioneer Coeur d’ Alene Association 
was soon followed by the Pend Oreille, 
Clearwater, and Potlatch associations in 
Idaho, and by an association that covers 
the entire western half of Washington. 
They have all demonstrated the efficiency 
of pro-rated patrol and fire fighting, 

pte because they have been directed 

Y practical men with an interest in making 
every dollar count. The state of Idaho, 
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a large owner of school-grant timber lands, 
recognized this and legislated to permit 
itself to join the associations, paying its 
pro rata with the private owners and giving 
association wardens police power. The 
state of Washington assisted by paying 
part of the fire-fighting bills, the associa- 
tion doing most of the patrolling and also 
having police power. 

It soon became apparent that this 
system went much further to impress the 
public than had individual effort. Care- 
less settlers, campers, and loggers were far 
less apt to resent cautions from associa- 
tion patrolmen than from an_ individual 
timber owner or his employees. The 
protection of homes and resources was 
laudable even if not wholly philanthropic, 
and the timber owner was given credit 
for doing it himself instead of asking others 
to do it. With this came the realization 
not only that far better than fighting fires 
is having fewer fires to fight, but also that 
now the forest owner was in a position to 
campaign for fewer fires. 

In 1909, the five pioneer associations 
formed the Western Forestry and Con- 
servation Association, to act as a clearing 
house for fire fighting and forestry methods, 
to engage in publicity and educational 
work, and to push the forming of more 
local associations in Montana, Oregon, 
and California. This “five state’ asso- 
ciation, as it is often called, has no individ- 
ual members, but comprises a league of 
the locals, each of which contributes 
according to its acreage. It is officered 
by leaders in the locals, and has a trustee 
and vice-president for each of the five 
states. A forester is employed by the 
association, which has its office in Port- 
land. The amalgamation of so many 
leaders in practical fire work under vary- 
ing conditions, each free to experiment 
and improve methods without the clog 
of official red tape, conservatism, or 
economy, created an unprecedented me- 
dium for advancing the science of forest 
protection. States and Government were 
quick to recognize this and their forest 
officials sought to participate. Without 
hesitation they were admitted as non- 
contributing members, given equal place 
in discussion and committees, and the 
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alliance suddenly became a triple alliance 
— private, state, and Federal. 

When these three hitherto mutually 
distrustful agencies got together and got 
acquainted, all suspicions among them- 
selves fell away. Each found that the 
others were not only sincere but were 
competent to add practical wisdom on the 
subjects they all had at heart. And the 
alliance precluded any danger that the 
organization’s influence might be diverted 
at times from forest preservation into less 
publicly beneficial activities of interest 
to lumbermen. To insure this desirable 
condition still further, public conserva- 
tion associations were admitted to full 
membership and vote. 

The remaining step followed logically. 
The officials of all three agencies have 
extended their friendly relations to actual 
coéperation in the field. Joint patrols, 
joint telephone lines, and joint agreements 
to share emergencies are welding all three 
into a system of immense efficiency for 
public good. And jointly they use asso- 
ciation facilities to educate the public 
to reciprocate. 

The result is an organization of such 
standing that upon a telegraphic appeal 
from its president, President Taft ordered 
out the Federal troops to assist the Forest 
Service during the fires of 1910. 

There are sixteen private codperative 
fire associations in the Pacific Northwest, 
extending from northern California to 
northern Montana. They patrol approxi- 
mately 20 million acres, containing per- 
haps 500 billion feet of timber. The 
number of men employed varies with the 
hazard of the season, but in 1912 they 
included about 450 regular patrolmen 
besides the shifting fire-fighters used when 
needed. In 1910, one Idaho association 
alone had 850 of these in the field. 

The private expenditure varies corre- 
spondingly, being about $200,000 in 1912, 
one of the wettest — and therefore one of 
the easiest — years yet experienced; and 
$700,000 in 1910, the worst year. Even 
at the minimum of $200,000, this expendi- 
ture means a cost of about a cent an acre 
for the entire area guarded, although, 
since by no means all owners contribute, 
the average minimum cost to members 
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on their holdings is usually two cents or 
more. The hazard also varies greatly 
with forest types, so that though one 
association may get off with half a cent 


an-acre, others may need three, five. % 
} 


eight cents an acre. Assessments ar 
always uniform on all members of any one 
patrol; a Weyerhaeuser or railroad hold- 
ing of 100,000 acres pays the same rate 
that a settler does upon his 160-acre claim. 
Each has equal vote in association affairs. 

The efficiency of the plan has been re- 
markable. Last year the area of mer- 
chantable timber burned over was only 
14,000 acres, or one sixteenth of one per 
cent. of the area protected; and the 
timber actually destroyed beyond use 
was only about 76 million feet, or a seven- 
tieth of one per cent. In 1910, the worst 
fire year in American history, when reports 
of losses of life and property filled the 
papers for weeks, the private patrolmen 
extinguished nearly six thousand fires 
and kept the entire private loss in the 
three hardest-hit states of Idaho, Wash- 
ington, and Oregon down to less than a 
quarter of one per cent. Once a serious 
deterrent to forest investment or settle- 
ment, and said to destroy as much western 
timber as was utilized, fire is now regarded 
as dangerous only when ignored, and it 
is practically avoidable at an expenditure 
that is insignificant when compared with 
the values insured. 

Such demonstration makes converts. 
When the Western Forestry and Con- 
servation Association, in 1910, organized 
the first codperative association in Oregon, 
that state had a fifth of all the Nation’s 
timber but no state protection and prac- 
tically no codperation among owners. 
It now has one of the best forest codes 
in the country, a state forester with an 
appropriation, a chain of codperative 
associations from the Columbia River to 
the California line, and a law compelling 
timber owners to patrol. 

The unit in any protective system is the 
patrolman, sometimes called firewarden 
or forest ranger as in the Federal service. 
He must be himself a captain of men at 
large fires and deal unadvised with mang 
great emergencies. 

Particularly in the private systems, 
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where his land-owning employer must 
avert prejudice or resentment, the patrol- 
man must be a diplomat. The settler 
with a clearing to burn, the logger with 
an unguarded engine, the camper who may 
leave his fire burning, must all be cau- 
tioned tactfully by a man they like and 
respect. And, because he has no other 
administrative duties like those of Federal 
rangers to divide his attention, and be- 
cause official restrictions do not limit his 
devices and methods, he is making the 
most rapid advance in the evolution of 
the new American vocation — that of the 
trained forest fireman. His work includes 
the handling of backfires; the use of 
dynamite in trenching; the building of 
expensive telephone lines, trails, and 
bridges; the judging of the behavior of 
fire under different conditions and direct- 
ing the fight accordingly when error may 
cost tremendous loss of property or life; 
the purposeful burning of fire traps safely; 
the transporting, feeding, and directing 
of large crews in almost inaccessible 
localities and perhaps in the face of 
extreme peril; and the collection of evi- 
dence against fire law violators. 
Congressional appropriations being fixed 
for the fiscal year, the Forest Service 
maintains a nearly uniform force regard- 
less of the seasonal hazard. But the 
association policy is to maintain a “skele- 
ton” patrol in spring, supposed to be 
adequate for an average season, and to 
increase it as needed by additional assess- 
ments. The territory assigned to a pa- 
trolman varies, with accessibility and 
hazard, from 15,000 to 50,000 acres. 
Systems of instruction and report have 
been devised, including daily service 
reports by patrolmen which also show 
weather conditions in detail to enable 
the officers to judge the dryness of the 
forest. Fires are reported by classes, 
and their location and effect are recorded. 
Progress has been rapid, however, to- 
ward facilities to increase and save man 
power. Trail and telephone building is 
now one of the chief activities. Lookout 
stations on commanding peaks are con- 
nected by telephone and furnished with 
protractor dials and maps to enable 
observers to locate fires with precision. 
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Barometric readings are utilized to fore- 
cast threatening wind and dryness. Tool 
and supply depots, cabins, and horse 
pastures are maintained at strategic points. 
Arrangements are made in camps and 
towns for emergency help upon call; 
and commissary and transportation fac- 
ilities are standardized and prearranged 
as far as possible so that large crews can 
be handled promptly. Motor boats, auto- 
mobiles, motorcycles, and track speeders 
are used where practicable, although 
saddle and pack horses remain standard 
conveyances in the inaccessible mountains. 
Collapsible waterbags, portable telephones, 
chemical extinguishers, special fire fight- 
ing tools, and other similar devices are 
used. No discussion at the last fire 
conference of the Western Forestry and 
Conservation Association brought out 
more interest than that of the possi- 
bilities of “wireless’’ in forest protection, 
and experiments in its use are proposed 
for this coming year. 

Leadership in this trade of fire-fighting 
has also evolved its types and, curiously, 
very different ones. One successful asso- 
ciation manager, modestly satisfied with 
the title of chief warden, is a rich timber 
owner’s son who, rather than make more 
money or play golf, devotes himself and 
his automobile to the work and, as daring 
a fire fighter as he was driver, has built up 
one of the strongest systems in the West. 
It was he who first used dynamite instead 
of men to trench in front of a sweeping 
fire. Another is a young man who rose 
from the ranks through the grades of 
patrolman and inspector and is now re- 
sponsible for the safeguarding of three mil- 
lion acres. Another was an old river driver 
and “whitewater man” accustomed to 
handling men in emergencies, who worked 
and fed 850 fire fighters in the fearful 
Coeur d’Alene fires, that cost so many 
lives, and did not lose a man. 

The sixteen associations patrol an area 
about as great as that of Massachusetts, 
Vermont, New Hampshire, Connecticut, 
and Rhode Island combined, mountainous 
and inaccessible, and extending as far as 
from Bangor to Charleston. They protect 
— besides homes, property, and stream 
flow — timber worth a billion dollars to 
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its owners and, if saved for manufacture, 
many times that to the community. 
Their example is spreading eastward, for 
within a year or two similar associations, 
modeled after the western by-laws, have 
been formed in Michigan, New England, 
and Quebec. 

The Western Forestry and Conserva- 
tion Association is an allied organization, 
whose functions are everything in con- 
nection with forest preservation except 
field work. It organizes new patrols; 
keeps all its constituents advised of new 
methods and developments; fosters the 
use of oil-burning and sparkless engines; 
helps to frame and to pass forest legisla- 
tion; studies the operation of such legis- 
lation and advises how to make the most 
of it; watches the courts to learn what 
criminal sections are weak and what 
evidence is effective; represents the locals 
at conventions and elsewhere; improves 
opportunities to bring private, state, and 
Federal agencies together; and, above 
all, carries on a systematic educative 
campaign directed at lumbermen and 
the public alike. 

It employs every feasible modern pub- 
licity device. Schools, newspapers, hotels 
and depots, churches, women’s clubs, 
telephone directories, store counters, and 
public officials’ desks — these are but some 
of the mediums through which it reaches 
the public with bulletins, circulars, 
gummed stickers, and cartoons dealing 
with forest ills and their remedies. It 
distributes match-boxes that caution users 
that matches cannot think, folding paper 
cups that develop the growth of a fire with 
each fold, and check-book mottoes that 
remind recipients that timber makes 
payrolls. It publishes a fiction story, 
called “The Ambitious Tree’ — carrying 
a tree through all its struggles from seed 
to maturity, like Hans Christian Ander- 
sen’s “Tin -Soldier’’—that has _ been 
read by 300,000 school children. 

The annual forest fire conferences held 
by the Western Forestry and Conserva- 
tion Association are attended by experts 
from throughout the United States and 
Canada. The topics are restricted to 
technical phases of protective work, ex- 
perts in each are chosen to present them, 
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and discussion is by practical men who .- 


are actually handling men and money 
extensively to solve the problems involved. 
The topics are such as safeguarding logging 
operations, slash disposal, railroad coépera- 
tion, use of oil fuel, trail and telephone 
building, wireless possibilities, handling 
men and supplies, patrol organization, 
forest legislation, and educational methods. 
It is notable that these conferences are 
attended by many prominent railroad 
officials; indeed, increasing care by rail- 
roads, including installation of oil-burning 
locomotives, clearing of rights of way, and 
cooperation in patrols, is one of the most 
gratifying results of this movement. 

The five states of Montana, Idaho, 
Washington, Oregon, and California con- 
tain more than half the merchantable 
timber in the United States. They are 
now producing.about a fifth of the lumber 
used and the proportion increases yearly. 
But greater distance from the chief mar- 
kets will probably postpone exhaustion 
until after it is complete elsewhere. 

Consequently we have two fairly safe 
premises: that these states will have the 
largest area of deforested land which by 
reason of its adaptability should be en- 
couraged to reforest, and that they con- 
tain the mature timber which, because it 
will be the last, will require greatest effort 
to make it bridge the inevitable shortage 
before a new supply can be grown. 

Saw timber can be grown in this region 
in from 40 to 75 years. In favorable 
localities, such as northern Idaho and the 
coast slopes of California, Oregon, and 
Washington, the prodigious yield of 40,000 
board feet an acre may be attained in 
60 years. Though 50 to 60 cubic feet a 
year is given as the average acre produc- 
tion of the carefully tended German 
forests, investigations by the Forest Serv- 
ice show that natural and uncared-for 
Douglas fir in the Cascade foothills is 
adding 115 cubic feet at only 20 years old 
and, after reaching the phenomenal ac- 
cretion of 215 cubic feet at 50 years, is 
still adding 120 feet at 100 years. 

This means that the fully 20 million 
acres of burned and cut-over land, public 
and private, on the Pacific Coast, which 
is not more valuable for other uses, can, 
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Here, then, is the Nation’s woodlot if 


if encouraged, yield 500 billion feet of 
timber in sixty years and a considerable 
proportion in less time because much 
young growth is fairly well along. And 
there is more than a billion feet of virgin 
timber still to be used and occupying land 
which, if restocked as cut, can eventually 
reach a production sufficient to supply as 
much lumber as we now consume alto- 
gether in the United States. 
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we take care of it. The Western Forestry 
and Conservation Association _ believes 
that codperation, if properly directed, can 
accomplish all things, and that in this lum- 
bermen, state, Government, and public have 
each a great responsibility. It practices 
what it preaches. As its president, Mr. 
Flewelling, of Spokane, says: “We can’t 
put out fires by talking; it takes money.” 


GERMANY: A MODEL OR A WARNING? 


THE PRICE 


ITS PEOPLE PAY FOR STATE OWNERSHIP, STATE INSURANCE, AND 


SOCIALIZED EFFICIENCY —SAFETY AT THE COST OF INITIATIVE AND INDEPENDENCE 


BY 


SAMUEL P. ORTH 


HE great awakening of interest 
in social problems has brought 
us to the verge of a revolution 
in our views of the functions 
of government. The State 

is to be “socialized,’’ we are told. So, 
naturally, the lure of the most socialized 
State in the world draws the attention of 
our students and zealots. 

Is Germany a model for our democracy? 
What price is she paying for her well 
advertised efficiency? How is her pater- 
nalism affecting human nature? 

The lure is a socialized Germany. The 
State owns railroads, canals, river trans- 
portation, harbors, telegraphs, and tele- 
phones. Banks, insurance, pawnshops, 
are conducted by the State. Munici- 
palities are landlords of vast estates; they 
are capitalists owning street car lines, gas 
plants, electric light plants, theatres, 
markets, warehouses. The cities conduct 
hospitals for the sick, shelters for the home- 
less, soup-houses for the hungry, asylums 
for the weak and unfortunate, nurseries 
for the babies, homes for the aged, and 
cemeteries for the dead. 

These are not exceptions; they are the 
rule. Every city engages in these social 
activities, some more, some less; but all, 
in their care of their inhabitants, are like 
a parent rather than like a government. 


The key to the German paternal method 
is the well known system of industrial 
insurance, providing the workman against 
accident, old age, sickness, and invalidity. 
In 1908, there were 13,189,599 people 
insured against sickness, 23,674,000 
against accidents, and 15,226,000 against 
invalidity and old age, all at an annual 
outlay of nearly $200,000,000. 

When you stop to think that this vast 


- sum is collected in driblets of pennies from 


the State and from 20 million individuals in 
weekly assessments; that separate accounts 
must be kept for every contributor and 
every beneficiary; that every insured 
person has a right to a hearing if he feels 
himself aggrieved, and the right of appeal 
in many cases if he is dissatisfied with the 
results of the hearing; then you can form 
some opinion of the magnitude and 
intricacy of the machinery that this pension 
plan alone demands. 

Add to this the vast and complex system 
of State education, a system of training 
that aims at livelihood. Nothing like the 
perfection, the drill, and the earnest, un- 
smiling efficiency of these elementary and 
trade schools exists anywhere else in the 
world. In 1907, there were 9,000,000 
children in the elementary schools, taught 
by 150,000 teachers, nearly all masters, 
as the “school ma’am”’ does not flourish 
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in the Kaiser’s realm. Every one of these 
pupils is headed for a bread-and-butter 
niche in this land of super-orderliness. 
And more than 300,000 persons are em- 
ployed by the State in some form of educa- 
tional work, training the youth into 
adeptness, in all sorts of schools. 

Saxony, for example, has 360 vocational 
schools; one for every 13,000 of its inhabi- 
tants — men, women, and_ children. 
These range from schools for training 
boatmen on the Elbe to the renowned 
Technical College in Dresden. 

Whenever you see the legend, “ Made in 
Germany,”’ you must reflect that the hands 
that produced the article were trained in 
Germany, by the State. 

The army, as well as the school, brings 
home to every German family the fact 
that the State is watchful — and jealous. 
It demands that two full years of every 
young man be “socialized”; and the 


peasant woman and the artisan’s wife must - 


contribute her toil to the toll that the vast 
system of State discipline demands. 

Even the Church, that form of organized 
social effort which is everywhere first to 
break away from the regimen of the State, 
remains “established.” 

So I might continue through almost 
every activity — the vast system of State 
railroads, mines, shipyards — and include 
even art and music. 

This socialized Germany is_ also 
an industrialized Germany. Everyone 
knows how cleverly advertised are German 
goods. But it is always well to remember 
that this race of traders and manufacturers 
has somehow, in one generation, come 
from a race of solid scholars, patient arti- 
sans, and frugal peasants. The old 
Germany has disappeared: the Germany of 
the spectacles, the shabby coat, and the 
book; the Germany of Heidelberg and 
Weimar. A new order has taken its place. 
As you ride in the great express, from 
Cologne to Berlin, you never are out of 
sight of clusters of tall, smoking chimneys. 
Symbolic of the new Germany are the 
Deutsche Bank, the trade of Hamburg, 
and the steel works of Essen. 

Your fellow-traveler does not allow you 
to forget that Chemnitz is the stocking 
centre of the world, Nuremburg the toy 


centre, Essen the armor-plate centre, 
Leipsic the book centre, Jena the lens 
centre; that Berlin is growing faster than 
Chicago ( in 1871 it had 800,000; to-day, 
4,000,000); that in these forty years, fifty 
cities have grown up to have more than 
100,000 inhabitants each. 

In 1871, Imperial Twins were born at 
Versailles: a German Political Empire and 
a German Industrial Empire. And it 
remains a question whether the ancient 
German Empire of frugality and learning 
can survive these stalwart youngsters. 

Now, how has it been possible to make 
this transformation? To create out of a 
slow, plodding, peasant-artisan people an 
industrialized population, out of a race of 
scholars a race of manufacturers; to fill a 
land no larger than one half of Texas with 
65,000,000 people who are breeding at the 
rate of nearly a million a year, and to 
engage the State in doing all sorts of things 
for these thriving families? It is the 
political miracle of the century, and its 
socialized efficiency is the talk of the hour. 
How has it been accomplished? 

The Kaiser has adapted, line for line 
and point for point, the pattern of medie- 
val feudalism to the exigencies of modern 
industrialism. There are, it is true, six 
centuries of habit back of this attempt; 
centuries in which Germany was the battle 
ground of Europe. The Thirty Years 
War alone was the test of the supreme 
power of recuperation which determines 
a nation’s place in history. During the 
centuries of ravaging, the property owners 
were constantly compelled to seek the 
protection of the Crown. They never 
achieved a solidarity of their own, as the 
English middle class achieved it, and they 
never succeeded in carrying out a Liberal 
revolt against the aristocracy. 

So, to begin with, the Kaiser has an 
obedient people, in whom the feudal 
notion of caste is second nature. As 
Prof. Herman Levy, of Heidelberg, has 
said: “It is the place one has in society 
which is the beginning of the ladder 
reaching to official position. . . . This 
state of affairs is feudal, medieval. It is 
at any rate opposed to the idea that every- 
body, whatever his place in society, may 
have equal rights as a citizen.” 
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Every one has his place, and shall keep 
it. Such shifting as now is tolerated is due 
to wealth and to the kind of ambition which 
luxury always awakens. 

You cannot have superimposed classes 
without obedience. The average German 
is docile, anc wants to be told what to do. 
“The conscious subordination of the 
people to enlightened leadership,” Dr. F. 
E. Junge, the counsel of the German 
Conservative party, calls it. He con- 
tinues: ‘In a bureaucracy, either in its 
military or civil connections, every citizen 
almost has his superiors and his inferiors; 
the manner of our social intercourse savors 
of soldiership rather than of gentle and 
upright humanity.” It will do no harm 
for the American to reflect on these words 
of a distinguished Conservative lawyer. 

The discipline of his army training adds 
its influence to the power of national habit 
in making the German citizen amenable 
to the drill sergeant and the bureaucrat. 
Everywhere you are confronted by an 
infinite complex of regulations. Von lago, 
the noted chief of the Berlin police, has a 
genius for inventing new rules to regulate 
little details of conduct that have escaped 
his predecessors. Recently the street 
traffic of the capital has been put under 
new restrictions, which determine even 
the length and swish of women’s skirts — 
they are not to be dust sweepers — and 
the way you swing your cane or umbrella; 
and every window must be tightly closed 
when you “make music” in your room. 

The Government has its eager hands 
in every pocket, its anxious fingers on 
every pulse. From the cradle to the grave, 
the State watches the individual, com- 
mands him and, in a way, cares for him; 
always seeing to it that he has a place in the 
national economy and that he keeps it. 

What are the results? What reactions 
are noticeable upon frugality, indepen- 
dence, efficiency, and initiative? 

It is impossible to answer these ques- 
tions from statistics. A great deal of this 
paternalism is too recent to show appreci- 
able results. It is possible to question 


reliable witnesses, and to observe. 

In my journeyings around Germany | 
have talked with all kinds of people about 
the effect of this governmental care upon 


the workman and upon his work and upon 
the nation. I found, naturally, every 
variety of opinion. Asa rule, the laboring 
man thinks that not enough is being done 
for him; the manufacturer is equally 
positive that too much is being done; and 
the scholar, the economist, and the 
sociologist incline to the view that the 
State has gone as far as it ought. 

The German economists as a rule follow 
the teachings of Professor Schmoller and 
Professor Wagner, the veteran economists 
of the University of Berlin, who were so 
potent in shaping the first insurance laws 
and who have ever since been champions 
of this kind of regulation. 

Dr. Jastrow, one of the younger econo- 
mists of the University of Berlin, who has 
also had a great deal of practical experi- 
ence in “social reform” as a member of 
the Charlottenburg city council, said to 
me: “I personally believe we have gone 
as far as we should, if not a trifle too far 
Because the reaction upon character is 
apparent. The workingman is showing 
less self-reliance, is more dependent. My 
conclusion, however, is not universally 
believed, and there are many able men who 
think just the contrary. The evidences 
upon which I base my views are still 
microscopic. But I believe | am right, 
and that we should pause now, before we 
attempt further paternalism, and deter- 
mine its effect upon our economic order.” 

Prof. Werner Sombart, of the School of 
Commerce, Berlin, who is well known in 
this country through his writings on Ameri- 
can industrialism, said: “It is difficult 
to say just what the effect of our paternal 
system is on labor. It is all too recent. 
But, as a vague opinion, I should say we 
have gonefarenough. On the other hand, 
we are in grave danger of being over- 
flooded with a class of petty officials 
who lean on the State. This caste-system 
and our great materialism make us a cross 
between China and America.” 

The German system of factory inspec- 
tion is very rigid. The inspectors take 
up the work as a profession; it is a life 
work, not a political job as with us. They 
pass through a long preparation both in the 
university and the factory. Among them 
are many able men whose judgment, on 
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the whole, is probably the best that can be 
found upon this intricate question. They 
spend their days among the workmen, and 
are given every opportunity of observation. 
I talked with a number of these inspectors. 
Their opinions coincide generally with 
that of a chief inspector, whom I quote be- 
low, and who, for obvious reasons, wishes 
his name withheld. He is well known for his 
success in gaining the codperation of work- 
ingmen with the State in bettering indus- 
trial conditions. 


I asked: “You know thousands of 
workmen. Is the German workman con- 
tented?” He answered: “No, he is not; 


he is always looking for more.” 

“Are there any evidences that he is 
growing less careful, less frugal, and less 
ambitious?” 

“As to carefulness, yes. Since the 
accident insurance, there has been a large 
rise in the number of accidents. I have 
heard one workman who had lost two fin- 
gers ina machine say: ‘Too bad it was not 
the whole hand. It would have brought 
me more insurance.’ This, of course, 1s 
not the rule. But it shows the tendency 
toward carelessness that such provisions 
produce in some men. 

“As to frugality, | think the German 
workman saves as much as he ever did. 

“As to ambition, that is a psychological 
question and is not easily answered. Of 
course, here in Germany a workman 
cannot rise very far unless he is a positive 
genius. But I do say, quite positively, 
looking back over twenty years of service, 
that I discern a growing tendency to lean 
on the State and a lessening desire to stand 
alone. Theindependence, not alone of the 
workman, but of all classes, is showing the 
effect of our habit of relying on the State.”’ 

The elaborate system of industrial 
pensions is administered by an army of 
civil service employees. In the higher 
service are men of exceptional training, 
who are keen observers of things and men. 
I quote Mr. Walter Herring, of the 
Central Office: 

“It is difficult to say, exactly, what is 
the effect of our pension system. It seems 
that dependence on the State is increasing. 
It has even been noticed that some men 
welcome minor accidents, and that others 





prolong their illness as much as possible, 
and physicians find some simulating. 
But I suppose we must take human 
nature onthe average. Someare shiftless, 
some are reckless, but most are not. | 
think the German workman is as ambitious 
as he ever was. No, he is not satisfied. 
Who of us is?” 

Mr. Kaempf, president of the Chamber 
of Commerce, and now president of the 
Reichstag, a fine type of the German 
merchant of the old school, told me that, 
so far as he could see, the State’s attitude 
toward the industrial problems had not in 
the least decreased the efficiency of labor. 

This was also the opinion of Mr. Hein- 
rich Maas, a Berlin business man who has 
studied for years social and industrial 
questions; and his brother, Mr. Stadt-Rat 
Maas, whose activities in practical munici- 
pal affairs have made him widely known, 
was emphatic in his statement that the 
labor laws and pension system had not 
decreased the efficiency nor the indepen- 
dence of the workman. Mr. Maas guided 
Mr. Roosevelt through a number of 
Berlin’s municipal enterprises, when the 
ex-president was returning from Africa. 
He told me that, as they were inspecting 
the new and beautiful Municipal Old 
Peoples’ Home, in Buch, a leafy suburb of 
Berlin, Mr. Roosevelt exclaimed: ‘How 
can there be any Socialists in a country 
where this is done for the people!” 

Some of the larger employers of labor 
share this favorable opinion. At the 
office of Schurhardt & Schutte, manu- 
facturers of machinery, whose product is 
well known in this country, I was intro- 
duced to an employee who explained 
to me the practical details of the pension 
system, showing me how the firm’s accounts 
are kept, pension stamps licked, etc. He 
said: ‘Frankly, I cannot see that these 
laws have changed the fundamental nature 
of the workman at all. Our men are just 
as faithful, frugal, and self-respecting as 
ever. The workman is not satisfied, of 
course. Who is? And State aid will go 
on until the limit of the people’s capacity 
to pay is reached.” 

The president of one the oldest iron 
manufacturing concerns in Germany, Mr. 
C. L. Netter, a man of unusual business 
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capacity and open-mindedness, whose 
thirty years of experience in active busi- 
ness have given him wide opportunity to 
observe labor conditions, said: 

“There is no more work done now than 
was done formerly. The exertion per 
man is probably less. But certainly the 
man is more independent, and is care- 
ful to stop on the minute. 

“The German workman lives infinitely 
better than he did in my boyhood days. 
He dresses like a man of property; meet 
him on a holiday and you scarcely know 
him. There is also greater intelligence. 
These changes are due largely to his own 
efforts, to his unions, and to the agitation 
of the Social-Democrats. 

“But the spirit of willingness to codper- 
ate with his employer — that, | fear, is 
lessening. And to that extent all our 
highly specialized laws and machinery are 
a failure.”’ 

A former minister, whose ability and 
broad political and economic principles 
have earned him a world-wide reputation 
—and led to his resignation from the 
Imperial Cabinet — takes a positive stand 
on the influence of paternalistic industrial- 
ism. I withhold his name at his request; 
but here is his opinion: 

“It is getting so that the German work- 
man — and nearly all other Germans, for 
that matter — are gradually losing their 
erstwhile independence, and are looking 
for a sure thing. They want to become 
pensioners, or government servants; any- 
thing that will relieve them from the neces- 
sity of constant effort and alertness. 
1 cannot, of course, speak from an exact 
knowledge of individual cases, but I speak 
from general tendencies. It is evident 
that the psychological effect is not good. 

“The manufacturers, as a rule, think 
we have gone too far, and are opposed to 
any further extension. The Socialists 
want all they can get, the Conservatives 
are willing to vote for such laws as a 
palliative. | thus see no end to the exten- 
sion of paternalism, except the limit of the 
endurance of the people to pay for it.” 

The shift in the attitude of the Socialist 
party toward labor laws is significant. 
During Bismarck’s day they bitterly 
opposed his State insurance. To-day they 
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cheerfully offer amendments to the laws to 
increase their scope and power. 

Intent on getting more tangible evi- 
dence, I visited the office of the Municipal 
Charities, where | was shown long columns 
of figures that indicated a heavy and rapid 
increase in poverty. | was told that this 
was due largely to the migration of rural 
laborers to the city, where they soon find 
themselves out of work and in need of 
public aid. I was also told that the city 
helps to support many old people who also 
receive old age pensions, the amount of 
this pension being miserably small. 

I talked with scores of workmen, in all 


parts of the country. Asa rule, they deny ° 


that State paternalism has had any effect 
on their attitude toward their work, to- 
ward their employer, or toward the State. 
Some, naturally, would prefer to keep the 
pittance they pay into the sick benefit 
fund; others are looking forward to the day 
when more, much more, will be paid to 
them; all unite in praising the accident 
insurance — all which is borne by the em- 
ployer — and all are agreed in ridiculing 
the pitifully small sum of the old age 
pension, which, they say, is scarcely enough 
for “beer and tobacco.” 

With slight variations, every industrial 
city reproduces the same set of facts and 
the same opinions that | found in Berlin; 
the ancient art centre of Dresden no less 
than the new manufacturing city of 
Chemnitz; Munich, whose people take 
their time to live easily and happily; and 
Mannheim, whose inhabitants rush to and 
fro like the denizens of Chicago. 


The conclusion from such testimony — 
which could be indefinitely multiplied — 
seems to be that all this intricate and 
expensive mechanism has, after all, not 
changed the sum total of human conditions 
very much; that human nature remains 
about the same. A recent English writer 
says that the German insurance system 
“has solved neither the social nor the 
political problem — in ‘some ways it has 
actually aggravated them.”’ 

To an outsider, of course, the inner 
workings of the mind and heart are hidden. 
But the outer aspect of the German State 
is perfectly patent. It is mechanism — 
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there can be no doubt about it — the 
mechanism of the solar system. It is a 
land where every member of Society has an 
ordained orbit and moves in it around the 
central sun, the State, which radiates a 
mystic gravitation into every activity — 
almost every thought —of every man, 
woman, and child. 

Here you see the most varied activities 
held to the ideals of efficiency through a 
perfected feudalism. So that all Carl and 
John need to do is to obey; then they are 
taught the rudiments of learning and a 
trade, are insured against the most dis- 
turbing episodes of life, assured also of 
some leisure, considerable amusement, 
and a decent burial. And that is life! 

Of all invented contrivances this German 
machine is the most amazing, this vast 
enginery of State with the patents of 
Hohenzollern, Bismarck, & Co. on every 
part, that has reduced the life of a great 
people to complacent routine and merged 
the rough eccentricities of all into a uni- 
formity of effort and ambition. 

It is true that John and Carl can live 
their ordered lives in routine and con- 
tentment, rounding out year after year of 
plodding toil, paying their dues to the 
various funds and their taxes to the 
Government, rearing their families, and 
entrusting them to the same over-care. 
But what sort of creatures does it make of 
John and Carl, and of their children and 
their childrens’ children? That is the 
important question. My witnesses have 
not directly answered it. One thing is cer- 
tain: it makes obedient creatures of them. 

There is no exact way, not even a 
German way, of measuring originality, 
individual initiative, and independence. 
But this also is certain: patience, obedience, 
minute training, do not foster daring and 
versatility. John and Carl settle down, 
literally settle down, to an uneventful life, 
looking forward to no change, taking no 
risks, seeking no alternatives. Once a 
butcher, always a butcher. This makes 


Germany depressing to a restless American 
who is always willing “to go it alone”’ and 
to get “a run for his money.” 

Some years ago, Mr. Ludwig Max Gold- 
berger wrote a treatise on “The Ameri- 
can Peril,’”’ in which he gave his country- 
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men the cheering news that Americans 
need not be feared, because “all that they 
have done, we can imitate.” This is 
an actual policy. I have been told by 
American manufacturers that they have 
found their machines so exactly copied 
in German shops that only the absence of 
the patent dates and of the name of the 
makers told them that the machines were 
not made in the American shop. Already 
this land of drill and‘abedience is becoming 
an empire of conscious imitators. 

There are on the German horizon omi- 
nous portents. First I should place the 
moral and psychological effects of luxury. 
Few nations can stand the sapping suction 
of plenty. The effect of the profligacy 
that is everywhere apparent in the New 
Germany will be particularly swift and 
fatal in a people who for generations have 
been frugal and plain. When that sort 
of a nature surrenders itself to such orgies 
as the much vaunted Berlin “Nacht- 
leben”’ (night life), vulgar decadence may 
be rapidly expected. 

On top of this wealth is an imperial debt 
that has risen from $490,000,000 in 1901 
to $1,345,000,000 in 1912; this without 
reckoning the provincial and municipal 
debt which is four times larger than the 
imperial. The burden of taxation in 
1912 was $70 per average family. 

And on top of this burden of debt sits 
the militarist, taking, in 1911-12, 622,520 
young men out of the fields and factories 
for the standing army. This year 130,000 
more are to be called out; and a new and 
unheard-of war tax is proposed to this 
patient and obedient people. One must 
admire both the audacity of the proposal, 
the patriotism of the voter, and the magni- 
ficent discipline that has wrought such 
submissiveness. 

The red omen is the most conspicuous. 
Socialism is skillfully combining the revolt 
against this imperial, personal Govern- 
ment, and the desire of the workman for a 
greater share of the wealth of the land. 

The wage earner, the tradesman, the 
professional man, are all simmering. No 
doubt the habit of centuries will be too 
much for them, and they will never boil 
over. But 4,250,000 Socialist votes, and 
the Socialist leaders’ spirit of stubborn 
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resistance to the “ Kaiser’s thumb,’’ make 
me believe that some change must come, 
sooner or later. 

Then what will happen to this central- 
ized bureaucracy; and what will become 
of the system of State aid and municipal 
socialism? For without an_ efficient 
bureaucracy you cannot have an effective 
paternalism; and without centralized 
administration you cannot run railroads, 
theatres, and pawnshops. 

This is the important lesson we may 
learn from Germany. It is the one point 
usually overlooked by the enthusiasts. 
They paint glowing pictures of socialized 
Germany, but they fail to look under the 
surface. Germany’s system is built upon 
discipline; hard, military, iron discipline, 
that grips every baby in its vise and forces 
every man into his place; a benevolent 
tyranny, no doubt, but nevertheless a 
tyranny; an efficient feudalism, but none 
the less a feudalism of self-conscious caste 
and fixed tradition. 

No doubt the time has come when we 
must modify our system of extreme 
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individualism by some system of social 
coéperation. How far shall we proceed 
in this path of socialized efficiency? Are 
we willing to pay the German price? 
Could we do it even if we wished to? 
Only a few peoples are fitted for such rigor. 
I believe that America would be a poor 
place for a Hohenzollern efficiency test. 
The carefully trained American barber 
would quite suddenly take it into his head 
to be a sailor or a constable, and “all the 
king’s houses and all the king’s men”’ 
couldn’t hold him to his economic pre- 
destination. 

We cannot make a feudal-ocracy out of 
a democracy. Maybe we can make a 
bureaucracy out of a republic. 

When all has been said, | cannot escape 
the conviction that the real significance 
even of Germany is not in what the State 
has done for the workman but what the 
German workman has succeeded in doing 
for himself, in spite of the State. 

This brings us back to the first postulate 
of Anglo-Saxon individualism: the basis 
of social codperation is self-help. 
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EXACTLY WHAT THE SCIENTISTS AND THE PHYSICIANS KNOW ABOUT THE NATURE, 
THE CAUSE, AND THE CURE OF CONSUMPTION — THEIR CONFIDENT HOPE THAT 
A SPECIFIC TREATMENT FOR ADVANCED CASES WILL BE DISCOVERED 


BY 


EDGAR ALLEN FORBES 


T IS a long journey that the race 
has traveled from Hippocrates to 
Koch, and we have been talking and 
writing about tuberculosis all the 
way. In the course of the centuries 
we have learned nearly everything about it 
except how to cure it. Presently we shall 
know that, also. The children of children 
now living will all be vaccinated against 
tuberculosis as a matter of routine, and a 
case of tuberculosis will be so rare that 
medical colleges will gladly exhibit it to 
new students for their clinical observation. 
But at the present time this is about the 
extent of our knowledge: — 





(1) We know positively what it is. 
“Consumption” or “phthisis” is tuber- 
culosis of the lungs; “scrofula”’ is tubercu- 
losis of the lymphatic glands; “white 
swelling,” “hip-joint disease” and “ spinal 
disease’’ are synonyms for tuberculosis 
of the bone and joints; and a score of other 
old-fashioned diseases are now at once rec- 
ognized as tuberculosis of some other organ 
or tissue. And unmistakable diagnosis is 
the first step in the direction of a cure. 

(2) We know the cause —a tiny rod- 
shaped mite known as the bacillus tuber- 
culosis. Koch saw him first — rather 
saw it first, for science says that the bacillus 
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belongs to the vegetable kingdom. By a 
lucky chance it has some fat in its make-up 
and this turns red in a bath of aniline. 
With a microscope of three hundred 
diameters you may see it for yourself. 
It can also be cultivated in a tube like 
vegetables in a hothouse. 

(3) We think that we know the way it 
gets into the body. It is not inherited, 
but is breathed in or swallowed, as a rule, 
after having been coughed out by some 
former victim. A _ reliable investigator 
has made a fairly accurate count of the 
individual seeds of tuberculosis which one 
patient expectorated. The patient was 
in a moderately advanced stage, and six- 
teen different counts were made during 
the course of three months. Every 
twenty-four hours that patient coughed 
up sputum containing from 1,500,000,000 
to 4,300,000,000 tubercle bacilli. Whena 
drop of sputum loaded with the seeds of 
this dread disease dries, it becomes dust 
and the bacilli are freed, like seeds from 
a bursting pod; the first breeze lifts them 
into the air. The others of us breathe in 
these bacilli with the dust or gulp them 
down with our food and drink — and the 
wonder is that any of us is alive. 

(4) We know also what happens to the 
bacillus after it gets into the body. Most 
of those which we swallow are. never 
heard from again, but occasionally one 
gets into the bloodstream and is floated 
along until it finds a lodging-place any- 
where from the meninges of the brain to 
the skin of the big toe. Those which are 
breathed in may reach the lungs by a 
direct route, but bacilli by the thousand 
are unconsciously disposed of by the 
wonderful laboratory of the system itself. 

Once planted in a congenial soil, the 
bacillus multiplies like any other plant, 
but with astonishing rapidity; the pro- 
tective cells surround each little colony 
of aliens and eventually encase it, forming 
a little nodule or tubercle — from which 
the disease got its name. The invading 
force is now shut up within the little fort, 
besieged by an army of white blood-cells. 
If the walls hold fast, the invaders starve 
and that is all there is to it. But if the 


enemy prove the stronger, the walls of the 
fortress break down and the bacilli flow 








out in a drop of pus. Unless overcome by 
a rush of the white cells, the process is 
repeated rapidly, but is unnoticed until 
the walls of the smallest bronchial tubes 
are invaded and the pus is coughed up 
as sputum. The presence of pus in the 
lungs causes the cough to become persistent 
and the cough leads to the suspicion and 
eventually the diagnosis of the disease. 
If the continuous process be not checked, 
the patient may die from lack of vitality, 
or from insufficient lung capacity, or from 
a hemorrhage due to destruction of the 
walls of the blood vessels in the lungs. 

(5) We know also that many cases are 
cured; and we have learned that rest, good 
food, pure air, and a stout heart make these 
cures possible. And it is obvious that the 
disease should be recognized early, before 
the destruction of lung tissue and of blood 
vessels is progressing faster than the sys- 
tem is able to repair the damage. 

(6) We know also how to limit the 
spread of the infecting bacilli. Register 
all cases; isolate the advanced cases 
that are coughing out bacilli by the million 
every hour; stop public spitting; ‘swat 
the fly”; hide the public drinking-cup; 
let air and sunlight into the tenements; 
make playgrounds for city children; pas- 
teurize the baby’s milk — these are all 
separate steps in that direction. We have 
learned the wisdom of all these and more. 

(7) There are other things that we know 
about tuberculosis, and yet others that we 
guess — but we do not know the name of 
any medicine that will cure the disease. 
Of nostrums and serums we have many, 
from Koch’s tuberculin to Friedmann’s 
“turtle serum,” but we are still “forward- 
looking men,” expectantly awaiting that 
which is yet below the horizon. Nature 
and common sense, assisted by the physi- 
cian’s treatment of this or that distressing 
symptom, are all that we can now rely 
upon to. effect positive cures “No 
medicinal agents have any special or 
peculiar action upon tuberculous pro- 
cesses’’ is the discouraging way in which 
one of our most famous physicians begins 
his discussion of general medical treatment. 

But tuberculosis is being cured every 
day in the week, just the‘same. Sentence 
of death no longer follows conviction of 
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having the disease — especially in the 
case of a “first offense.” The words 
“hope” and “confidence,” which had 
been stricken out of the consumptive’s 
dictionary, have been put back in bold- 
faced type. 

We may even go so far as to say that the 
tuberculosis bacillus is doomed to extinc- 
tion. Its ultimate downfall is as certain 
as was that of Adrianople or Scutari when 
the strong men of the hills shut the 
Orientals within the walls and cut off their 
supplies. And probably many of us will 
live to rejoice in the day of final triumph. 
Meanwhile, we can only keep up the fight 
along the skirmish line. 

The cure of tuberculosis of the lungs 
depends about as much upon the patient’s 
fortitude and carefulness as upon the dis- 
ease itself. Keep vividly in mind that little 
crop of nodules that is springing up in the 
tissues of the lungs; if the nodules can be 
kept from breaking down, or if the destruc- 
tive process can be arrested after it has be- 
gun, the disease makes no great headway; 
and it may even be cured. If the positive 
diagnosis has been made early, before the 
breathing power of the lungs has been 
impaired and before the walls of the 
smaller blood vessels have been weakened, 
the outlook is all the more hopeful, of 
course. These early diagnoses are what 
the tuberculosis fighters are looking for 
to-day; and their efforts to locate the 
disease in children before even their par- 
ents suspect it are partly responsible for 
the lowering death-rate. 

To effect a cure, the repair processes 
must more than keep pace with the in- 
sidious destruction; in other words, the 
supply of white blood-cells (the protecting 
army) must be increased by nutrition, for 
the blood has a hard job before it. The 
patient’s recovery depends not upon some 
renowned physician, nor upon some dis- 
tant climate, nor upon some unattainable 
serum, but upon his vitality and powers 
of recuperation. 

He need not go out of his own county 
in order to be cured. Some climates are 
better than others, of course — even when 
you are trying to recover from the measles 
or whooping-cough; but climate is not 
half so important as environment or ele- 
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vation. It is generally accepted that 
higher altitudes are more favorable to 
recovery, but it is also readily admitted 
that some patients recover when both 
climate and elevation are against them. 

Nor is it absolutely necessary that he 
go to a distant and expensive sanatorium. 
A man may get well at home, just as a 
child may get his education at home. 
The reason that it is advisable for him 
to go to a sanatorium if he can, is found in 
its discipline and encouragement; there he 
will be required to do the things that are 
best for him and not be allowed to become 
careless — just as the child in school is 
required to come up with the lesson day 
after day, regardless of enthusiasm or 
lack of it. 

For instance, one of the chief necessities 
in the recovery from tuberculosis is abso- 
lute rest. To the patient at home, 
“rest”? means simply stopping work, 
sitting around the house, doing little odd 
jobs that temptingly pop up their heads, 
and lying down only when he feels weary. 
But in the sanatorium — in some of them, 
at least — “‘rest’’ means to go to bed and 
stay there. The inactivity is absolute, 
especially if there be any rise of tempera- 
ture. The physician in charge does all 
the worrying about the patient’s “lack 
of exercise,”’ for he knows when to loosen 
the tether. 

Good food—that is, food that is 
chemically right and that can be as- 
similated in quantities — goes hand in 
hand with rest. It is a part of the sana- 
torium’s business to see that the patient 
gets an appetite, one way or another, and 
then feeds it with reckless disregard of the 
expense. The patient looks upon this 
procedure as the mere satisfying of an 
appetite; to the doctor who is trying to 
save him, this shoveling in of nutritious 
food means just so many more sand-bags 
piled up against the broken walls of a 
levee that is flooding the country. The 
consumptive must eat or he has no chance; 
and to make him eat is no small part of 
the sanatorium’s work. The average 
patient in the early stage who yields 
to the discipline of absolute inactivity and 
who eats according to the regulations 
stands a fine chance to get well. 
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Another thing which is very plentiful 
about a sanatorium is fresh air, and that 
also is one of the big elements in recovery. 
The weakened lung must have preferential 
treatment, and that is impossible when 
every breath fills it with impure air; 
and imperfect aération of the blood leaves 
the blood-cells in poor condition to arrest 
the process of destruction. Sanatorium 
patients are therefore required to live in 
the open and generally to sleep in the air 
— not occasionally, but all the time. 

The three biggest elements in the cure 
of tuberculosis, therefore, can all be had 
at home in many cases — rest, nutritious 
food, and abundance of air. But the pity 
of it is that thousands of those who need 
them most can have not one of them. 
Absolute rest means loss of income; nutri- 
tious food means higher cost of living 
fresh air means removal. If the head of 
the family be the victim, he must simply 
work on until he can work no longer— 
at the same time inevitably imperilling 
his family and all within the circle of his 
daily life. The sanatorium is beyond the 
reach of the majority of the afflicted, be- 
cause most of them are expensive — 
necessarily so. Only a public institution 
or one generously endowed can meet the 
greatest need of any community. In its 
last analysis, therefore, the cure of in- 
dividual cases of tuberculosis is a matter 
of dollars and cents. And this fact alone 
is sufficient to show that we shall never 
conquer “the White Plague” until we get 
some kind of serum that will cure a man 
without taking him from his work. 

At the same time, we must go on doing 


the best that we can for the incurables and ~ 


giving the curables their best chance for 
life, while we wait for that which is to 
come. Never before, in the history of 
any disease, has the civilized world re- 
sponded so nobly as in its duty to the 
tuberculous sufferers, but this generous 
activity is the smallest part of the anti- 
tuberculosis movement of our own time. 
To prevent the infection of others and by 
the same sanitary measures to increase 
the percentage of spontaneous cures — 
that is the great achievement now in the 
process of accomplishment. 

The number of organizations now at 





work along this line is surprisingly large. 
In the United States alone there are more 
than one thousand associations which fight 
the disease by campaigns of education, by 
investigations and reports concerning its 
prevalence, by actively seeking new legisla- 
tion, and by securing provision for those 
already stricken. These are scattered all 
over the United States, and a National 
Association gives impetus to others. 

To this great force which has set itself 
to educate our people and to force reforms 
where they cannot be secured otherwise 
must be added a yet larger educational 
body — the thousands of physicians who 
are ex-officio fighters of tuberculosis. In 
no previous age has the physician set 
himself so earnestly to prevent disease; 
now he has ceased to be a pill-doctor and 
has become a public health servant. He 
is like a man sitting on the limb of a tree 
and chopping it off with an axe; the more 
successful he is in preventing disease, the 
smaller his number of patients — but he 
goes on with his work of prevention as 
though he were being paid a salary for 
it. He, also, as well as his brother in the 
Anti-Tuberculosis Association, is a big 
element in the fight. 

Detailed history of legislation, whether 
state or municipal, is not edifying to the 
average reader, but it is good to know that 
the anti-tuberculosis campaign has spread 
with a rapidity. that is fast outstripping 
the disease itself. Most of the states now 
have well-equipped sanatoria for the spe- 
cial care of the tuberculous, and the large 
cities are trying to provide for their own. 
Twenty-eight states have hospitals in 
which provision is made for the treatment 
of the insane, and most of them have also 
similar institutions for their criminal and 
defective populations. These also are 
centres of control. We have, there- 
fore, already and quickly reached the 
point where the care of the tuberculous is 
recognized as a pressing public duty. 

So far as the hospitals, sanatoria, and 
day-camps are concerned there were only 
111 Of these in 1905, with about 10,000 
beds; to-day it would be conservative 
to place the number at 575, with accommo- 
dation for nearly 40,000 patients. And 
there are in addition about four hundred 
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dispensaries for the special treatment of 
tuberculosis. The figures include reputable 
private institutions as well as those pro- 
vided by state, county, and municipality, 
for it is difficult to draw sharp lines of 
distinction among them. The three states 
which lead are Massachusetts, with about 
50 institutions and 30 dispensaries; New 
York, with about 90 institutions and 
60 dispensaries; and Pennsylvania, with 
about 30 institutions and 124 dispensaries. 
Some of the most notable of these are the 
gifts of private benevolence, like the Henry 
Phipps Institute, at Philadelphia, recently 
dedicated. It was a fitting tribute at the 
dedication that the University of Pennsyl- 
vania conferred an honorary degreenot only 
upon Mr. Phipps (whose gift of $1,000,000 
made the institution possible) but alsoupon 
Dr. Edward L. Trudeau, whose work at 
Saranac Lake, N. Y., has been so far- 
reaching as to deserve national recognition. 

While the frightful mortality is being 
rapidly lowered by these beneficent insti- 
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tutions and active campaigners, the great 
hope that lures us on is that of a cure for 
the disease —a rapid, unfailing cure for 
the “‘incurables” as well as for those in the 
hopeful stages. Again and again it has 
seemed that this hope had been realized 
—and the pitiful victims have grasped at 
it as a drowning man clutches a floating 
shingle. That hope is still deferred, like 
the hope of a cure for cancer, but we are 
coming nearer every day to the final 
victory over both. 

Somewhere patiently works the man — 
perhaps in some great laboratory of 
research like the Rockefeller Institute, 
perhaps in the obscurity of his own private 
office — who will walk modestly into a 
meeting of one of the medical associations 
and read a report which will electrify the 
world. And when this happens, he will 
not incorporate himself nor patent his dis- 
covery but will place it at the disposal of 
his fellow-practitioners, in accordance with 
the principles of his honored profession. 


AMUSING AMERICA’S MILLIONS 


THE COLOSSAL INDUSTRY OF SUPPLYING A NATION’S DIVERSION BY MEANS OF 
CIRCUSES, CARNIVALS, FAIRS, THEATRES, MOVING PICTURES, SPORTS, AND 
‘CONEY ISLANDS’ —- A BUSINESS THAT EMPLOYS IMMENSE SUMS OF 
MONEY AND HUNDREDS OF THOUSANDS OF PEOPLE — SOME 
OF THE PICTURESQUE PHASES OF THESE ENTERPRISES 


BY 


DANA GATLIN 


T HAS been roughly estimated that 10 
per cent. of us, the people of the 
United States, keep busy and earn 
our living by amusing the other 90 

per cent. This 10 per cent. includes 

those who do the actual work of amusing: 
singers in grand opera, light opera, concert; 
actors in the “legitimate’’ theatres, in 
vaudeville, in burlesque, in small shows; 
performers in the various departments of 
the innumerable circuses, carnivals, street 
fairs; baseball players, football players, 
basketball players, automobile racers, 
aviators, boxers, innumerable exponents 





of innumerable forms of professional 
athletics and professional sports. 

It includes also the people who promote 
these amusements; who incorporate com- 
panies and manufacture devices to be used 
in amusing — film companies with armies 
of employees in the moving picture field, 
for example; the people in their large 
office forces; the people who manage and 
direct theatres, amusement parks, race 
courses, athletic fields, etc.; stage hands, 
mechanicians, electricians, and employees 
in countless other ramifications of the 
general business of amusement. 
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It includes those who originate schemes 
of entertainment, those who finance them, 
those who manage them, those who 
execute them, those press-agents, advance 
men, sign-painters, ‘‘ spielers,” ‘‘ bankers,” 
etc., who advertise them and draw the 
attention of the rest of us—the patrons 
who comprise the other go per cent. 

This gigantic business has made “‘house- 
hold words” of the names of its leaders. 
Such men as Charles Frohman, in the thea- 
tre, Connie Mack in baseball, Maurice 
Grau in opera, and George C. Tilyou in 
amusement parks, are as well known as 
Senators and Presidents. 

There is no other public in the world for 
the amusement purveyor like the American 
public — because there is no other public 
in the world that is so prosperous. Scat- 
tered throughout the country, hundreds 
of cities of less than 150,000 inhabi- 
tants support from three to six “‘first- 
class attractions” a week: vaudeville 
houses in which the best acts are shown, 
motion picture theatres that use the newest 
and best films, amusement parks that are 
kept up-to-date in every respect; demand- 
ing, getting, and paying for the best to be 
had in every kind of amusement. 

Baseball is perhaps the cleanest and 
most popular American amusement. Its 
vogue began when Mr. A. G. Spalding 
and others cleansed it of its rowdyism 
and its gambling element and put it ona 
business basis. Millions of dollars are 
invested in its paraphernalia of parks, 
uniforms, and equipment, and other mil- 
lions in gate receipts flow yearly into 
the pockets of the business men who 
finance the sport and profit from it. 

Mr. Samuel Gumpertz, who has proved 
how visitors can be drawn to Dreamland, 
says that, just as there is a “ missing link”’ 
in the human family, so there is a missing 
link in the amusement game, and that its 
name is “novelty”. When the balloon 
was new it was widely advertised and drew 
widely. But attention was so caught by 
the difficulty and uncertainty of landing 
that the merits of the flight were obscured 
and the public soon lost interest. The 
same fate has befallen the aeroplane. The 
difficulty closest at hand made the greatest 
impression on the spectator, and he quickly 
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lost interest in seeing what seemed to be 
unsuccessful flights. Aviation, in fact, has 
already come and gone as a spectacle of 
public interest. It came as a commercial 
proposition. The men interested in the 
development of the aeroplane contracted 
to give public exhibitions to make money 
with which to carry on experiments to 
develop the art of flying. The “novelty’’ 
drew big crowds, and the aviators com- 
manded big pay. But the spectators 
picked flaws in the performances; then they 
saw no improvement, no development; 
they ceased flocking to exhibitions. Two 
years ago aviation was the biggest of park 
attractions; this season the Wright and 
Curtiss companies and many other of the 
leading concerns are not going to give any 
public exhibitions at all. They cannot get 
prices big enough to make them pay. 

Probably the most spectacular novelty 
in aviation was Calbraith P. Rodgers’s 
transcontinental flight from New York 
to Pasadena, in 1911. That flight was 
financed by a great packing company of 
Chicago to advertise a new soda foun- 
tain drink, and it drew enormous crowds 
of people at every one of the many 
landing places, presumably repaying Mr. 
Rodgers’s backers for the outlay of 
probably $100,000 that they made to 
make it possible. But Mr. Rodgers was 
killed in an accident a few weeks later — 
and in any event, his achievement would 
not again bea “‘novelty” in the amusement 
sense of the word. Probably the last great 
novelty of that sort in aviation will be 
the flight across the Atlantic Ocean, but 
even with Lord Northcliffe’s prize of 
$50,000 the winner will probably not make 
a profit on his feat. 

But the circus, though it sometimes 
seems to be made up of only the “same old 
things,” lives on and on—largely by 
striving, earnestly and continuously, for 
something new to show the _ people. 
Aaron Turner, called the father of the 
American circus, introduced the leather 
rhinoceros as an exhibit. P. T. Barnum 
and Adam Forepaugh cornered the ele- 
phant market; and Mr. Forepaugh origina- 
ted the act of ‘“‘the man fired from the 
cannon.”’ Crocket rode in the open air 
in a circus parade with a loose lion at his 
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feet. W. W. Cole successfully tried giants 
and balloon weddings. 

The very size and the _ bewildering 
variety of attractions of circuses are, how- 
ever, in themselves an almost unfailing 


Provelty. No spectator of a “three-ring 


show” can by any possibility see more than 
a fraction of the performance of the dozens 
of clowns, trapeze performers, horseback 
riders, bicyclists, acrobats, and other 
actors in the kaleidoscopic maze of motion 
and color that make up a modern circus. 
Most people do not have an opportunity to 
attend a performance more than once a 
year, and probably very few people see 
a circus once in five years. Hence the 
novelty of the performance is renewed by 
time. The menagerie, too, makes a per- 
manent appeal to the public, and probably 
would do so largely independent of the 
circus, as the steady popularity of the 
“zoo” in nearly every large city tends to 
prove. And the crowd itself is a novelty 
the attraction of which never loses its 
interest to a gregarious people. 

“ Buffalo Bill’ devised one of the 
greatest novelties of the circus business 
when he developed the “ Wild West 
Show.” Various elements of frontier life, 
picturesque, thrilling, and dramatic, more 
or less true to reality, were borrowed by 
him and translated into forms of stage 
production. Cowboys in prairie regalia, 
originally from the ranges of the plains, 
were utilized to show to delighted, wild- 
eyed, and nerve-tingling spectators the 
excitement and peril of the “ round-up” 
and of ‘“broncho busting.”’ Frontier life 
in the early days, when the Indians were 
a dreaded peril, was realistically depicted 
with the aid of real Indians in war-paint 
and buckskin. 

The original Wild West show has been 
modified for local consumption in the West 
itself, where several troupes of cowboys 
make a circuit of the state and county 
agricultural fairs and give exhibitions in 
riding, in breaking horses, and in “ throwing 
the rope” before the trotting and saddle 
races begin. At Pendleton, Ore., an annual 
“round-up” is devoted almost wholly to 
this class of performance, and it invaria- 
bly attracts visitors from many parts of 
the United States. 
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Striving after “novelties” has been the 
history of success of circus folk; and it has 
been the history of the success of carnival 
folk. The carnival — with its great ramifi- 
cation, the street fair — has of late years 
run a close second to the old-time circus for 
popularity. The carnival business is not 
much more than ten or twelve years old, 
but, going as it does into towns of all sizes, 
into all corners of the country, and so com- 
posed that it can continually add new 
attractions, it has become quickly and 
widely popular. After its first success its 
popularity fell off for awhile, because 
unscrupulous men got into the business. 
They sent faked outfits through the 
country, generally carrying along gangs of 
pickpockets and crooks, as in the old 
“shell game”’ days of the circus; and the 
whole scheme fell into disrepute and the 
outfits were not allowed to come into 
decent towns. The best carnival managers, 
however, “stuck it out,” trying to 
convince people that their concerns were 
free from graft and that they were trying 
only to furnish amusement. They suc- 
ceeded, and now the carnivals and street 
fairs are big items in the list of national 
amusements. They often work in con- 
junction with local organizations, dividing 
the profits with the town fire department, 
perhaps, or with the Elks, or with the park 
committee—ihe carnival men simply bring- 
ing their show in, and the ‘local organi- 
zation doing the advertising. The carni- 
val men are proud of their shows. They 
say that their success is based on cleanliness 
and intolerance of “‘graft.”” They travel 
with a string of concessions gathered into 
one company, including a little of every- 
thing from grand opera to acrobats. 
Some own their own trains; and they doa 
profitable business from May to October, 
often running longer seasons down into 
the warmer parts of the country and into 
Mexico. And all the towns that they 
visit welcome them. 

Every carnival or street fair has at least 
one* or two big free shows, with good 
attractions, to draw crowds. This is its 
particular development of the “ballyhoo”’. 
A ballyhoo is anything that is devised and 
effective to draw crowds—the steam 
calliope, the serpentine dance in front of 
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the tent, the high jump an hour before 
the regular performance, the “spieler” of 
the various individual shows. The bally- 
hoo is an important part of every show. 
The crowd it gathers is the prey of the 
“spieler’’, whose stock-in-trade consists 
of a clear, resonant voice, good humor, 
and “personality.” He must draw his 
first man to look and listen. He must 
draw a second, a third, hold them and those 
that come after, watch them narrowly, 
size them up, play on their various evident 
weaknesses, get personal, follow-up smiles 
and frowns, grasp every little passing 
incident for possible material, all the time 
holding each one and holding all. And all 
the time he himself must display no trace 
of ill nature, no matter what the provoca- 
tion. His art is delicately adjusted to the 
weaknesses of human nature and to the 
necessities of the box-office that depends 
upon him to get the crowd inside the door. 


The most widely disseminated amuse- 
ment of the people, to-day, and the 
amusement that makes the widest appeal 
and that is available through all the sea- 
sons of the year, is the moving picture. 
The antithesis of all these points is 
embodied in Grand Opera, which is 
restricted to a very few large cities and 
appeals to only two or three well defined 
groups of patronage — the fashionable or 
would-be fashionable subscribers, the 
professional musical class, and the true 
music lovers, largely of foreign extraction, 
who throng to the cheap gallery seats. 
That is, comparatively cheap gallery 
seats; for nothing about Grand Opera is 
cheap. Grand Opera is, without a shadow 
of competition, the most expensive amuse- 
ment of the people, and in its every 
department it commands the interpassage 
of huge sums of money. The singers 
receive colossal salaries; the productions 
are staged at great expense; and the 
boxes and seats are sold for tremendous 
amounts. 

Twenty-five years ago, New York City 
had a population of a million and a half 
and only five theatres, the standards for 
which were set by Shakespeare, the drama- 
tist, and Edwin Booth, the actor. To-day, 
New York has a population of five millions, 
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and 125 theatres, besides 800 houses 
devoted to showing moving pictures. 
The “legitimate” theatre is now a gigantic 
commercial proposition. But the moving 
picture shows, in far less time, have become 
prodigious rivals for their patronage of the 
public. To-day there are 18,000 moving 
picture theatres operating in the Unted 
States, each showing to an average of 
500 persons a day. 

The people who used to patronize cheap 
melodrama of the Al Woods type did not 
always do it because they liked “‘ blood and 
thunder’’, but because it was all they could 
get for ten, twenty, or thirty cents, and 
because it as all that would come to their 
little, remote towns. Now, for the same 
price, they can take a trip to India or see 
the workings of the Panama Canal con- 
struction in natural colors, watch wild 
animal hunts in Africa, help explore the 
Polar regions, go ail around the world — 
they who a few years ago could never have 
hoped to see things as they actually are 
five hundred miles away from home. And 
what they see is true to reality. In addi- 
tion, they can have as much as they like 
of comedies, love stories, plays of all sorts, 
all acted by actors of recognized capability. 

Five or six years ago the moving picture 
was controlled by what was known as the 
“trust”. This organization was the 
Motion Picture Patents Company, and 
was made up of the following licensed 
manufacturers: Biograph Company, 
Thomas A. Edison, Inc., Essanay Film 
Manufacturing Company, Kalem Com- 
pany, George Kleine, Lubin Manufactur- 
ing Company, G. Melies, Pathe Fréres, 
Selig Polyscope Company, Gaumont, and 
the Vitagraph Company. 

Complaints soon arose that the “trust” 
was eliminating most of the “exchanges”’ 
to which it would sell, and that the exhibi- 
tors had to patronize it exclusively to get 
the films with which to stay in business. 
Two years later, within the ranks of the 
Motion Picture Patents Company, devel- 
oped the General Film Company which 
almost at once absorbed all the licensed 
exchanges in the country except one; and 
all manufacturers, including those not 
sharing in the profits of the “trust,” had to 
deal with exhibitors through its medium. 
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LUNA PARK BY NIGHT 
ONE OF THE CONEY ISLAND AMUSEMENT CENTRES THAT HAVE GROWN INTO BEWILDERING VARIETY 
AND ENORMOUS POPULARITY FROM THE ORIGINAL CONCEPTION OF MR. FRED. THOMPSON 
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AN AMUSEMENT PARK 


A POPULAR PLEASURE-GROUND, IN WHICH THE COMBINATION-OF-CONCESSIONS TYPE OF SHOW BUSINESS IS 
CARRIED TO A HIGH STATE OF PERFECTION 


So, in an effort to get an equal chance 
at the profits, the independent manufac- 
turers combined into the Motion Picture 
Distributing and Sales Company. Gradu- 
ally but surely they built up a trade, some 
of the individuals conducting their own ex- 
changes, some combining and forming new 
exchanges, all in opposition to the licensed 
exchanges of the “trust.’’ Dissensions 
arose in this new group, however, and now 
there are two factions of independents, 
the Mutual Film Corporation and the 
Universal Film Manufacturing Company. 
To show how favorably these factions 
compare in strength with the original 
“trust”, the concerns composing them are 
enumerated. In the Mutual Film Cor- 
poration are the American Film Manufac- 
turing Company, Kaybee Motion Picture 
Company, Keystone Film Company, 
Thanhouser Company, Reliance Company, 
Majestic Motion Picture Company, and 
the Broncho Motion Picture Company. 
In the Universal Film Manufacturing 
Company are the Imp Film Company, 


Bison Film Company, Powers Film Com- 
pany, Victor Film Company, Rex Com- 
pany, Crystal Film Company, Eclair Film 
Company, Frontier Film Company, Nestor 
Film Company, Gem Film Company, and 
the Champion Film Company. These 
independent manufacturers are able to 
market with the exhibitors through ex- 
changes controlled by themselves. The 
three factions form a huge industry, cap- 
italized at millions of dollars. 

Some years ago amusement parks were 
informal picnic grounds and in great 
popular favor. Then, as more sensational 
forms of amusement were devised, interest 
in them declined. “Novelty” after 
“novelty” built up the open-park business, 
scenic railways, roller coasters, thrillers 
every one more daring than the last; 
stupendous Luna Park and Dreamland at 
Coney Island, and their imitators the 
country over. When, with his marvelous 
imagination, Mr. Fred. Thompson, fresh 


from working out spectacular effects 0” 


a stupendous scale in the huge New 
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AMUSING AMERICA’S 


York Hippodrome, and soon after starting a 
new era of outdoor spectacular production 
with his “Trip to the Moon”’ at Buffalo, 
conceived the idea of lumping together 
all the little, cheap concessions strung 
out along Coney Island and enclosing 
them, with one admission entrance, he 
pushed his new era along magically. 
Inside his enclosure he displayed “ novel- 
ties’’ and spectacles to which only the sky 
need be the limit, no longer hampered 
by the confines of the Hippodrome. 

Other men throughout the country 
eagerly snatched at the idea. The crowds 
flocked to these places, of course; and 
breweries and street railways scrambled to 
supply the demand. Fortunes were made, 
but many have been lost the last season or 
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so. The promoters have complained 
about the fickle taste of the public; but the 
answer has been made that the fault-was 
the promoters’ own, that they were too 
greedy. Many amusement parks that 
were owned by railway companies, urban 
and suburban and inter-urban, suffered 
because the railway service was so poorthat 
patrons began to balance it against the 
pleasures and surprises of the parks. Now, 
already, ownership is beginning to change; 
citizens’ committees are taking over the 
parks, improving railroad facilities, and 
aiming to maintain a solid, organized 
institution of recreation and amusement 
which will hold after “novelty” has gone. 

Of course, there is an element which 
must have dance halls, hurdy-gurdies, and 
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“THE PAY STREAK” AT THE ALASKA-YUKON EXPOSITION 


A TYPICAL AMUSEMENT QUARTER OF A WORLD'S FAIR, THRONGED WITH THE FAKIRS AND SHOWMEN WHO GAIN 
THEIR LIVELIHOOD FROM THE DETERMINATION OF HOLIDAY-MAKERS TO BE DIVERTED 
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electric lights by the myriad. To this 
element these things spell amusement; but 
it is not the element that will bring endur- 
ing profit to park managers. So now, 
though most parks through the country 
display such shows as mysterious mechani- 
cal devices, riding devices, carousels, and 
concessionaire attractions, much attention 
is being paid to athletic fields, swimming 
pools, bathing beaches, ice ponds in winter, 
and shooting galleries. 

The environs of New York seem to make 
a class for themselves in regard to amuse- 
ment parks. For, whereas through the 
country approximately the same route has 
been covered in the evolution of the picnic 
ground into the hysterical spectacle and 
on into an organized recreation centre, 
New York appears unable to combine 
attractions such as draw the following 
boasted by parks in other communities. 
In New York it is Coney Island or nothing; 
parks that have been fitted up at great 
expense to make an appeal to what is 
termed “the better class of people’ have 


generally lost money and have never made 
The old Glen Island Park, across 


any. 
the stream from New Rochelle, illus- 
trates this point. Laid out, as one 
admirer contends, something like the 


original Garden of Eden, with its pavilions « 


and zodlogical gardens, it made a million 
dollars for John H. Starin in the old 
days. Then came the sensational success 
of Coney Island, and Glen Island Park was 
outfitted with electric lights, dance halls, 
and all the up-to-date “novelties.”” But it 
failed. It was neither the one thing nor 
the other. Attempting to draw “the 
better class of people’”’ to its views of the 
Sound, the trees, shore dinners, and clam 
bakes, it found that “the better class of 
people”’ preferred, when it did go to amuse- 
ment parks, to make a sort of “slumming 
expedition”’ to Coney Island. 

There is a large and ever-increasing 
number of amusement parks through the 
country, however, which draw steadily 
from all classes of people. They are 
becoming well-organized, and _ present 
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A BIG LEAGUE 
BASEBALL HAS BECOME, LARGELY DURING THE LAST TEN YEARS, PROBABLY THE CLEANEST OF ALL PRO- 


FESSIONAL SPORTS AND THE MOST POPULAR AMERICAN DIVERSION 


GAME OF BASEBALL 
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A BASEBALL CROWD ON THE “BLEACHERS” 


THE INVESTMENT IN BASEBALL GROUNDS, EQUIPMENT, AND HIGHLY PAID PLAYERS AMOUNTS TO 
MILLIONS OF DOLLARS AND EARNS A GOOD PROFIT FROM THE PATRONAGE OF THE PUBLIC 
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really extraordinary 
attractions besides 
their “novelties.” 
Willow Grove Park, 
in Philadelphia, for 
example — and, by 
the way, this is gen- 
erally considered the 
largest and most im- 
portant park in the 
country — presents 
regularly such free 
attractions as Theo- 
dore Thomas’s or- 
chestra, and Sousa’s 
and Innes’s_ bands. 
There the patrons 
can sit and listen to 
the country’s best 
music. and_ watch 
soft electric lights 
play over the lake 
to the left — that 
is, if you call visi- 
tors who are re- 
quired to pay 
nothing “patrons.” 
Willow Grove Park 
is not a great money- 
maker, but it pays 
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A PARACHUTE JUMP 


ONE OF THE OLDEST AND MOST POPULAR PER- 


FORMANCES AT COUNTY FAIRS 
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its way and rests on 
what appears to be 
a substantial, per- 
manent foundation. 

The amusement 
park is an American 
creation. Until very 
recently it was <un- 
known in_ Europe, 
and has developed in 


this country only 
within the last 
twenty years. No 


one can claim to 
have invented it, as 
it has grown up in 
vari us styles in var- 
ious places from 
various causes— 
bringing forth free 
parks, pay parks, 
street railway parks, 
beach resorts, excur- 
sion resorts, “zoos,” 
concert gardens, and 
“white cities.’’ 
From 1904 to 1907 
there was a hysteria 
of park promotion, 
followed by a 








A CURIOUS MIXTURE OF AGRICULTURAL EXHIBITIONS, COMPETITIVE SPORTS, AND TRAVELING SHOWS 
RETAINS ITS POPULARITY AND THAT IS GROWING IN SERIOUS WORTH AND IN THE QUALITY OF ITS DIVERSIONS 


AN 


OLD-FASHIONED COUNTY FAIR 


THAT 
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THE MOTHER A BAREBACK RIDER AND THE FATHER A CLOWN, TWO OF THE MOST POPULAR TYPES OF PERFORMERS 
IN PROBABLY THE MOST DISTINCTIVELY AMERICAN AMUSEMENT BUSINESS 


panic. Since then the business has been 
gradually settling down, so that the parks 
that weathered the storm are the ones that 
have been accepted by amusement men as 
embodying the elements that make most 
for permanence and profit. And this has 
sounded the knell of the once triumphant 
White City or Midway — such as Dream- 
land at Coney Island; for it has appeared 
that “novelties’’ alone could not hold. 
To-day the “novelties”’ are still present; 


but just as evident are the things which 
give title to the name of park — trees, 
grass, lakes, playgrounds, athletic fields, 
etc. The exceptions to the rule — certain 
metropolitan revel-places such as Coney 
Island, and Revere Beach at Boston — 
hold because they rely on such huge crowds 
that they can afford to keep on inventing 
“novelties’’ enough to attract the public, 
regardless of expense. 

Euclid Beach, in Cleveland, sells only 














OUTSIDE “THE BIG SHOW’ 


CIRCUS DAY IS A NATIONAL INSTITUTION AND THE CIRCUS BUSINESS IS ONE OF THE MOST HIGHLY ORGANIZED, 
AS WELL AS ONF OF THE VERY PROFITABLE, AMERICAN COMMERCIAL AMUSEMENT INDUSTRIES 
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AMUSING 





one kind of ticket, 
which is good for all 
attractions — one 
five-cent ticket buy- 
ing eithersoda water, 
a dance, popcorn, or 
a circle-swing ride. 
These tickets are 
sold in booths all 
over the grounds, 
and are said to make 
patrons spend more 
money than any 


other arrangement 
has ever accomp- 
lished. The Hum- 


phrey Brothers, who 
own Euclid Park, 
started a few years 
ago selling popcorn 
from a street cart in 
Cleveland. They prospered enough to 
buy a popcorn concession in Euclid Park 
and did so well that, when the park ran 
down financially, they were asked to 
undertake the management and rehabili- 
tate it. Their scheme was to own and 
operate personally all the attractions in 
the park, a plan which succeeded with 
them as it did with Thompson and Dundy 
at Coney. The Humphreys have several 
coasters and rides in their park which earn 





THE ‘“ NIGGER-BABY” 


A POPULAR TARGET AND A SOURCE OF INCOME TO A 
WHOLE CLASS OF CIRCUS PERFORMERS 
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them from $30,000 
to$50,000in a season. 

County fairs and 
State fairs are other 
phases of the amuse- 
ment business that 
have become per- 
manentand powerful 
because they are 
based on educational 
and patriotic aims. 
With the growth in 
national agricultural 
knowledge and out- 
put has grown the 
agricultural fair. In 
1809 the first agri- 
cultural fair was 
held at Georgetown, 
D.C. To-day there 
is, in a dozen fair 
grounds, an average property valuation 
of a million dollars. Manufacturers of 
various kinds of farming devices are glad 
of the opportunity these fairs give to dis- 
play and explain their contrivances per- 
sonally to the farmers of the country, 
especially of the West. Thus the fairs 
have become a great commercial medium. 
President McKinley once said that fairs 
mark progress; and they unquestionably 
direct progress. The people of vast 
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LOADING PART OF THE MENAGERIE ON A TRAIN 
!HE INVESTMENT IN ANIMALS ALONE IS ENOUGH TO MAKE THE CIRCUS ONE OF THE MOST CONSIDERABLE 


PARTS OF THE 





AMUSEMENT BUSINESS 
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AUDIENCE LEAVING THE METROPOLITAN OPERA HOUSE 


IN NEW YORK CITY. GRAND OPERA IS PROBABLY THE MOST COSTLY OF ALL DIVERSIONS IN PROPORTION TO THE 
NUMBER OF PEOPLE WHO CAN POSSIBLY PATRONIZE IT 
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SEATS FOR SIX THOUSAND 


A PARTIAL VIEW OF THE INTERIOR OF THE HIPPODROME, IN NEW YORK CITY, WHICH EXPLOITS A HIGHLY 
SPECIALIZED TYPE OF SPECTACULAR PLAYS THAT ARE MOUNTED ON A SCALE OF EXTRAORDINARY SIZE 
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A SUMMER CROWD OF BATHERS AT ATLANTIC CITY 


WHICH IS A TYPICAL DEVELOPMENT OF A FAVORABLY SITUATED BEACH AND SUMMER RESORT 
INTO A PROFITABLE PLAYGROUND OF THE PEOPLE 
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communities get together, see what others 
are doing, exchange ideas, are approached 
by agents from the outside world, and lay 
themselves open to demonstration, and, 
the whole time, consider that they are 
enjoying the big pleasure time of their 
year. It is small wonder that the fair, 
state or county, is a permanent institution. 

Though the various exhibits of stock, 
poultry, agriculture, machinery, etc., are 
undoubtedly of first interest at fairs, the 
people expect and see that they get, on 
such gala occasions, some entertainment of 
a different order. Undesirable shows are 
now rigidly excluded, and even the fat 
lady and the midget do not find such 
camping grounds longer profitable. Good 
animal shows, acrobatic performances, 
moving pictures, panoramic views, model 
cities, and clean carnival companies are 
among the attractions that find general 
approval as sources of entertainment, and 
the eternally indispensable merry-go- 
round and newer model playgrounds for 
the children always find a welcome. 

In connection with fairs, wealthy horse 
breeders often find a field of interest in 
horse shows. For many years Whitelaw 
Reid and Orlando Harriman were exhibi- 
tors at the shows held in connection with 
the fairs of their localities; and many other 
equally prominent names might be cited. 
Needless to say, these shows interest many 
spectators not “in society.” 
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Often fairs are visited, in circuits, by 
automobile. racers. But a fair is not 
always necessary to attract this daredevil 
type of entertainer. Any town that can 
boast an “automobile club,” however 
small and unpretentious, is likely to be 
visited, any time in season, by automobile 
racers promising some hair-raising sport. 
A fair profit is guaranteed to the perfor- 
mers. Automobile races on beaches and 
on circular tracks are very popular, despite 
the danger and the frequent casualties. 
Indeed, it is undoubtedly the immi- 
nence and likelihood of disaster that have 
made this variety of sport so popular. 
No other sport has drawn spectators 
from greater distances or in greater 
multitudes than the big races such as 
those for the Vanderbilt Cup, on Long 
Island, and those that are now held at 
Indianapolis and Savannah. 

Altogether, our amusements are a vast 
and varied industry, employing millions 
of capital and the time and skiil of hun- 
dreds of thousands of people. As a busi- 
ness they are worthy of the respect that 
their size and universal appeal have 
earned them. On other grounds, we may 
well be hopeful of them, for with few 
exceptions they tend to be cleaner, more 
wholesome, more truly recreative, and 
more genuinely representative of the 
natural appetite of a healthy-minded 
people for innocent and helpful diversion 
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“ HOLDING-UP THE STAGE, ONE OF THE MOST POPULAR SPECTACLES IN THE TYPE OF PERFORMANCE IN WHICH 
““ BUFFALO BILL”’ (COL. WILLIAM F. CODY) WAS THE PIONEER 
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CONQUERING THE COST OF LIVING 


NEW ENGLAND WAKING UP TO WHAT TRUE COOPERATION WILL DO FOR BOTH 
PRODUCERS AND CONSUMERS — THE BASIC IDEA OF DEMOCRACY 


USINESS called me to Attle- 
boro, Mass. 
steps of the railroad station into 


a town as 

new tome 

as was San Salvador 
to Columbus. There 
was a half hour for 
Fate to fill — since I 
learned | was but 
twenty-five minutes 
away from an ap- 
pointment an hour 
later. | looked about. 
Two men came out 
of a shop just ahead, 
which bore the un- 
usual legend, “Co- 
operative Store.’’ 
One, in cap and 
butcher’s apron, bent 
down to chalk up on 
a side-walk _black- 
board the alluring 
quotations for that 
day of veal and 


APPLIED TO EVERYDAY LIFE 


BY 


HENRY WYSHAM LANIER 


distracted mind, | addressed myself to the 
I descended the other. After fifteen minutes on the side- 
walk, in a keen March wind, | had the 








SAVING IO PER CENT. 


outlines of his life, 
the more impressive 
from the artless 
compression into 
Genesis-like bareness 
of years of everyday 
struggle, success, 
tragedy, more strug- 
gle, more permanent 
and better success. 

The son of work- 
ing people ina small 
town, with — scant 
schooling, he had at 
eighteen taken a job 
in a Fall River res- 
taurant with his par- 
ents’ adjuration to 
“be a gentleman and 
be honest’’; after 
two weeks, the boss 
handed himthekeys: 
“Herb, you run this 
place.” For five 


legs of lamb. ‘ 
cea ONE OF THE TWENTY-SEVEN COOPERATIVE STORES ,, . 
’ r in 
On the principle IN NEW ENGLAND THAT REDUCE THEIR CUSTOMERS yours he an It nd 
of selecting an UMN-_ LivING COSTS ALTOGETHER BY $150,000 A YEAR then his employer 
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PIONEERS OF THE COOPERATIVE MOVEMENT IN NEW ENGLAND 


LEFT: DR. FRANCIS F. WHITTIER, OF BOSTON, FOUNDER OF THE INTERSTATE COOPERATIVE UNION, WHO 
LEFT A DISTINGUISHED CAREER AS A MEDICAL SPECIALIST TO DEVOTE HIS TIME TO THE ALLEVIATION OF HUMAN 


MISERY THROUGH THE “‘APPLIED CHRISTIANITY” OF COOPERATION. 


“COOPERATION IN NEW ENGLAND” 

remarked: “Herb, you've made _ just 
$15,000 for me’’ — “but he never offered 
to give me a red cent of those thousands: 
that wasn’t his style.” 

Then followed fifteen kaleidoscopic 
years: cook, motorman, clerk in a large 
wholesale provision-house, worker in_ his 
brother’s country butchery, partner, owner 
of his own business, a prosperous employer, 
worth some thousands of dollars, suddenly 
a bankrupt, ruined by the treachery of 
the one nearest to him, beginning life 
again alone with a capital of five dollars 
as grocer’s clerk, manager of the store, 
partner again, selling out to incompetent 
associates, in charge of another store — 
ruined by the dissipation of his generous 
backer, a brief partnership with “a snake,” 
and once more a fresh start. 

He was now manager of the codperative 
store from which | had seen him emerge, 
and which, with 160 stockholders and 200 
customers, had in a year’s operation in- 
creased its business from $25 a day to 
nearly $150, making a surplus of $300 
in this hardest first twelvemonth, and 


RIGHT: DR. JAMES FORD, AUTHOR OF 


with bright prospects of a substantial 
dividend the following year. 

In spite, or possibly because, of his 
unfortunate experience with human nature 
as employer and partner, he was a pro- 
found enthusiast on codperation as the 
neglected secret in America of eliminating 
waste, reducing the cost of living, raising 
the producers’ profits, and increasing the 
practical, everyday application of the 
brotherhood of the human race, which is 
the foundation of real democracy and 
true religion. 

Thus, in an idle half hour, | suddenly 
came upon one of the most vital and 
significant movements of our time —a 
movement of the utmost importance to 
me personally, as farmer and consumer, 
but of whose existence | had been unaware. 

Indeed, had anybody asked me about 
“Codperation in New England,” | should 
have replied like the Irishman when he 
first saw a giraffe, “there ain’t no sich 
animal.” I knew of the incredible things 
being done abroad through this means: 
the nearly three million members of 
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codperative associations in England (repre- 
senting probably twelve million human 
beings), owning $275,000,000 of goods, 
land, buildings, machinery, and invest- 
ments, doing an annual business of 
$500,000,000, and making $60,000,000 
profits a year; of the equally amazing 
achievements in Scotland, where Mr. 
William Maxwell, head of the Scottish 
Wholesale Society, conducts a $50,000,000 
business on a’salary of $38 a week, and 
where many members save enough on 
their living expenses to pay their rent and 


of the most impressive “people’s palaces” 
of Belgium, with their free club-rooms, 
libraries, concerts, theatres, and parks, 
and the vast expenditures for free medical 
aid, old-age pensions, maternity subsidies, 
day nurseries, and sickness and death 
benefits — all representing the Socialist 
application of savings made by the mem- 
bers of coGperative societies; of the rapid 
extension of this idea in Russia, France, 
Germany, Hungary, Bohemia, Spain, Bul- 
garia, Servia, India, Japan, South Africa, 
Argentina, Canada—till to-day 50,000,000 
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AN OUTPOST OF THE NEW 


THE COOPERATIVE STORE AT ATTLEBORO, MASS., WHICH IS HELPING TO TEACH, BY THE OBJECT-LESSON OF 
PRACTICAL SUCCESS, THE ECONOMIC ADVANTAGES OF A SIMPLIFIED MERCHANDISING SYSTEM 


leave them a balance of cash every year; 
of the practical regeneration of hope- 
less Ireland in twenty-two years through 
the codperative dairying and the joint 
buying of Sir Horace Plunkett’s Agri- 
cultural Organization Society; of the com- 
plete transformation of Denmark in a 
century, from a waste of sand dunes and 
a strip of impoverished farms to the 
wealthiest country of Europe in propor- 
tion to its population — through the most 
highly perfected system of codperative 
selling and buying the world has yet seen; 


DEMOCRACY OF COMMERCE 


consumers all over the globe are repre- 
sented at the International Codperative 
Congress — the most tremendous world 
association that the human race has yet 
developed. 

I knew, too, that in our own country 
the huge citrus fruit and apple industry 
of the Pacific Coast had been made 
possible by codperation; that the farmers 
of Wisconsin and Minnesota were fifty 
years ahead of the East in joint planting, 
harvesting, seed-purchasing, and the like; 
and a number of sporadic efforts in other 
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A STORE THAT IS OWNED BY ITS CUSTOMERS 
WHO ARE MEMBERS OF THE PARK COOPERATIVE SOCIETY OF JAMAICA PLAIN, MASS. 


sections had come to my attention, follow- 
ing the great waves of codperative en- 
thusiasm started by the “Union Stores’”’ 
imitation of Rochdale methods in the ’40’s 
and ’50’s, the “Sovereigns of Industry” 
movement in the ’7o’s, the immigrants’ 
coéperative buying societies (when the 
flood tide of immigration began in the 
’80’s), and the ill-fated joint-producing 
associations urged by the Knights of 
Labor thirty years ago. 


But | have lived among the New Eng- 
land country folk — those independent, 
upstanding, self-sufficient men, whose 
first instinct when a man talks coépera- 
tion is to suspect that he’s a weak brother 
trying to shift his troubles on to their 
shoulders; | remember the grim, tight- 
lipped, chin-whiskered, successful old 
farmer who remarked, at an agricultural 
college codperation rally (after an en- 
thusiastic lecturer had spent himself in 
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IN BUSINESS TO MAKE MONEY FOR ITS PATRONS 


THE COOPERATIVE STORE AT NORTH DIGHTON, MASS., ONE OF THE STORES THAT REFUND THEIR PROFITS TO THE 
PEOPLE WHOSE PURCHASES MAKE THEM 
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picturing what his hearers could do by 
combining), when asked what he thought 
of it all: “Let ’em blow: they can’t 
hurt me noan.” And I should have said 
that the apostle of human brotherhood, 
even when using the primary argument of 
saving money by working together, had 
a long career marked out when he came 
to proselyte in New England. 

But mighty is an Idea, if it happens to 
be the truth. Dr. James Ford, in his ad- 
mirable book recently issued, “Codpera- 
tion in New England,” lists twenty-seven 
codperative stores, of native Americans or 
English emigrants, in cities and towns of 
Maine, Massachusetts, Rhode Island, and 
Connecticut, with about 13,000 members, 
doing a yearly business of more than 
$1,500,000, and (unrelated and each work- 
ing alone as they are) saving perhaps 
$150,000 a year for those who buy through 
them. More than half of these have been 
started in the last decade. 

Dr. Ford found, also, thirty stores in 
Massachusetts and one in Vermont, serv- 
ing 5,000 or more Swedish, Belgian, 
French, German, Lithuanian, Finnish, 
Hebrew, Polish, and Italian workingmen, 
and saving a small percentage on the 
million or so dollars of yearly purchases. 

Moreover, largely through the granges, 
there exists to-day some form of codpera- 
tive production (like creameries), or 
marketing, or buying among farmers in 
almost every township of western New 
England, there being, for instance, 125 joint 
creameries (probably 25 of them of the 
purely democratic type); strong organiza- 
tions for the selling of fruit, cranberries, 
potatoes, flowers, and market garden pro- 
duce; supply associations for wholesale 
buying of grain and fertilizers in every 
one of the six states; besides many stores 
and purchasing clubs, chiefly among the 
150,000 grange members. 

In addition to these, there are num- 
berless semi-democratic associations; who 
buy jointly from the Harvard Coédpera- 
tive Society (which has effectively served 
its members for a quarter of a century, 
and which last year did a business, in 
books, clothes, furnishings, furniture, sta- 
tionery, coal, and wood, of $393,000 — 
saving 9 per cent. besides large contri- 


butions to reserve and building funds) 
down to the little informal clubs of six 
to a dozen men at the state colleges, who 
pool their grocery orders, buy at wholesale 
rates, and cut off 20 per cent. of the cost. 

And even these surprising figures are 
undoubtedly far from the whole story; 
for Dr. Ford discovered, in gathering his 
statistics, that with the single exception 
of one bulletin in 1907 on “ Distributive 
Coéperation in New England” by the 
Massachusetts Labor Bureau there has 
been no official cognizance whatever of 
this whole movement. In only one of the 
six states did the state department of agri- 
culture knowmore than a handful of the co- 
operative organizations among its farmers! 

I venture to predict that the next five 
years will see some most far-reaching 
changes and developments in this matter. 
There are unmistakable signs of an awak- 
ening consciousness in our democracy of 
the potency of this principle of combina- 
tion, which has in England created the 
monster co6perative movement (above re- 
ferred to), whereas we, by neglecting the 
keystone fact of modern life, have per- 
mitted our captains of industry to use 
it for their own aggrandizement and pile 
up billions of dollars in the hands of a few . 
trust organizers and directors. 

Among these significant facts are: 

(1) The creation by the new United 
States Secretary of Agriculture of a Bureau 
of Rural Organization, under the direction 
of Prof. T. N. Carver, of the Harvard De- 
partment of Economics, one of the ablest 
and most constructive social philosophers 
of our generation. This new _ bureau 
is to study and develop codperative buying 
and selling among the farmers, following 
out the recommendation of Mr. Roosevelt’s 
Country Life Commission. The time is 
about ripe for a federation of all these 
associations for agricultural buying, 
management, production, and _ selling, 
which would be the first step toward revo- 
lutionizing farming in the United. States. 

(2) Conferences were held at Plymouth, 
Mass., and Attleboro, Mass., in April 
by twenty-five delegates from successful 
coéperative stores —the associations of 
Plymouth, Greystone, North Dighton, At- 
tleboro, Lynn, and Jamaica Plain, with the 
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Palmer Codéperative Store of Boston, the 
Cooperative Association of Bank Men, 
the Interstate Codperative Union, and 
others — that will probably result in the 
immediate formation of a central whole- 
sale buying society, which, by purchasing 
for all these societies and other affiliated 
ones, will greatly increase their savings. 

This is the first trembling step here 
along the path blazed in Great Britain, 
where since 1902 the English and Scotch 
wholesale societies have been com- 
bined, so that in 1909 this central body 
acted for nearly 1,500 wholesale societies 
in purchases aggregating more than 
$160,000,000. This advance is due largely 
to the initiative and enthusiasm of Dr. 
Francis F. Whittier, of Boston, head of 
the Consumers’ Codéperative Company, 
and founder of the Interstate Codperative 
Union, an organization for spreading 
education on this subject, directed by 
such men as Dr. Whittier, Dr. James 
Ford, Mr. Harry C. Bentley, head of the 
Boston School of Commerce, Mr. John 
Stone Allen, assistant editor of the Youth’s 
Companion, Mr. George H. Brown, of 
Brown & Nichols’s School, and others. 
Dr. Whittier is a physician, who, after a 
successful professional career (and as 
founder of the New England Baptist Hos- 
pital), has for nearly three years spent his 
time in helping the codperative idea in the 
Eastern United States. He came to it 
through the church: his professional work 
twenty-five years ago among the poor 
of New York and Boston, and his effort 
to work out what he calls “applied 
Christianity.” He started a dispensary in 
Boston in connection with the Ruggles 
Street Baptist Church; and in casting 
about for other means of alleviating the 
human misery which confronted him, he 
gradually saw that the best way to help 
these unfortunates was to teach them 
their power to help themselves — the 
principle, of course, applying as _ well 
to a professional man making $20,000 a 
year as to a laborer at $2 a day. (An 
additional impetus was given to his 
thoughts in this direction, by the way, 
through an article in the WorLp’s Work 
on the prodigious success of codperation 
in some of the Western States.) 


About a year ago he started the Con- 
sumers’ Codperative Company, at 149 
Tremont St., Boston, which, with a mem- 
bership fee of $5, sells to its members 
“standard goods at standard prices,” 
from pianos and automobiles to watches, 
stoves, clothing, nursery stock, and what- 
not. The member pays full price in 
advance, and half the discount secured 
from the manufacturer is at once credited 
to his account (so that the initial $5 is 
usually wiped out on the first $25 worth 
of purchases), there being also a probability 
of a future dividend from the other half 
of the discount. 

This company is not purely codperative, 
in the democratic sense, because the stock 
is not all held by the members on a one- 
man-one-vote plan; but its founder plans, 
when the public is sufficiently educated 
and the society is strong enough, to turn 
it into the straight Rochdale type. Mean- 
while, he stands as one of the foremost 
working figures in the New England 
codperative movement. 

(3) Another tremendous advance was 
made last year by the Producers and 
Consumers’ Exchange of Maine. As I 
have said, many of the special New Eng- 
land crops have strong selling organiza- 
tions: the flower-growers of Eastern 
Massachusetts have for twenty years 
codperated to some extent, and the Boston 
Coéperative Flower Market is to-day an 
effective association for joint leasing and 
purchasing; the Market Gardens of Hart- 
ford also purchase jointly and sell in 
uniform association boxes; the Vermont 
Maple Sugar Makers’ Association has 
for twenty years tested, graded, packed, 
and sold its members’ product; the Maine 
Potato Growers’ Exchange, started in the 
summer of 1911, had sold for its 500 mem- 
bers, by January, 1912, 667,000 bushels 
of potatoes; and last July nine farmers’ 
unions federated at Bangor for the pur- 
chase of machinery and fertilizer and the 
sale of potatoes on a commission of only 
one cent a bushel; four associations of 
Maine and Massachusetts fruit-growers 
were planning, in 1911, a New England 
Fruit Growers’ Union; since 1907, the 
New England Cranberry Sales Company 
has been grading and p2cking, advertising, 
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and selling this product, immeasurably 
raising the standards, and doing for its 
253 members a business of $622,000 in 
1910-11 (including more than half of the 
Cape Cod crop) at a ridiculously small 
cost. Another most interesting new plan 
is the Middlesex Codperative Garden 
Company, organized at Hudson, Mass., 
in 1910—which has spent $15,000 in 
preparing its 1,000 acres for growing 
asparagus and apples, on the basis of 
common ownership, operation, and, ulti- 
mately, selling and buying, aiming to 
educate its members to the last pitch of 
agricultural science and to produce an 
ideal community farm. 

But beyond all these, in some aspects, 
is the action of the Producers and Con- 
sumers’ Exchange, of Brunswick, Me., 
which proved a failure, owing to the 
old, old cause of poor business manage- 
ment, but the idea of which is practical. 
This coéperative concern cut loose from 
the grange and opened its membership 
to all farmers, with the aim of becoming 
“the sole middleman between the Maine 
farmer and the Boston consumer.” Its 
more than 2,000 farmer members could 
ship their produce in carload lots to the 
potato house which the Exchange had in 
Boston, fronting on the railroad track, or 
they might send goods in lesser bulk to 
the society’s store — the Exchange having 
decided to take city consumers into mem- 
bership and to sell at retail as well as whole- 
sale. The plan was to secure for the farmer 
wholesale prices (much more than he now 
gets), sell to the consumer at 10 per cent. 
advance on this (much less than he now 
pays), and distribute profits, out of 
the 10 per cent. above expenses, to both 
producer and user. 

Here we have the Big Thing which is 
bound to come as soon as the man who 
grows something and the man who uses 
it realize what each pays for the present 
absurd, cumbersome, wasteful method of 
getting this something from one to the 
other. And here is where theGovernment’s 
new bureau can be of inestimable service. 

Consider, for an instant, some details 
of the present method: 

(a) A few months ago a truck farmer 
hauled a load of lettuce five miles into 





the Boston market. There was a glut 
of lettuce just then. Several dealers 
would make no offer at all. At last one 
offered him 5 cents a crate (holding 18 
heads) which, of course, wouldn’t pay for 
the crate alone. The farmer turned away, 
declaring he’d haul his lettuce back home 
and feed it to his hogs. Yet that very day 
thousands of heads of lettuce were being 
bought by consumers in that very city for 
from 5 cents to 8 cents apiece! 

(b) Dr. Whittier, of the Consumers’ 
Coéperative Company, purchased recently 
a lot of fine parsnips for 20 cents a bushel — 
the wooden box alone being worth about 
half that. On the same day his household 
bought parsnips at retail at 5cents a pound. 

(c) A case of personal experience: last 
fall the apple market went bad, and from 
our Maine farm we hauled 100 barrels of 
our crop of beautiful Baldwins to the 
railroad station and dumped them into a 
freight car at $1 a barrel — perhaps one 
tenth of a cent an apple, net. Yet apples 
no better were retailing in the city five 
miles away for from 2 to 5 cents apiece. 

(d) The Consumers’ Company received 
an order for a set of dining room furniture 
in high-grade quartered oak — six chairs, 
sideboard, and china closet. A big manu- 
facturer made a price of $450. It seemed 
high. The next man quoted $375. The 
company at once took the order them- 
selves at $275, had the furniture built, 
duplicating the stock quoted on, to the 
purchaser’s entire satisfaction — and made 
a profit of $85 on the transaction. 

One could fill this magazine with similar 
absurdities. Of every dollar which you, 
the consumer, spend, I, the producer, re- 
ceive about 35 cents. The 65 cents goes toa 
series of middlemen, occasionally in exces- 
sive profits, but far more frequently in 
waste betv” >n them and in their hands. 
Investigation into the causes of the high 
price of meat, for example, has shown 
clearly that producer nor wholesaler nor 
retailer was making exorbitant profits: 
the main trouble was that there were too 
many retail butcher shops, each doing 
too small a business, maintaining expensive 
stores and delivery service, and duplica- 
ting one another’s delivery expense. 

It comes back mainly to that character-~ 
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istic American crime of waste, the elimina- 
tion of which by shrewd individuals has 
been the major element in founding many 
of our greatest fortunes—as when Mr. 
John D. Rockefeller built the Standard 
Oil pipe lines; or when P. D. Armour, 
noticing a stream of dirty water from a 
pipe in one of his slaughter-houses, de- 
manded what was in it and was assured 
it was “only bristles from the hogs’ — 
that dirty bristle-water being at present 
the basis of a great industry employing 
thousands of men. 

So the question becomes: How long 
are the American people (with the object- 
lesson before them of Great Britain—whom 
we laugh at as slow and old-fogeyish — 
as well as almost every other civilized 
country), how long are we going to con- 
tinue to whine about the High Cost of 
Living when we are throwing away mil- 
lions of dollars every day in preventable 
wastes, which could be saved by simply 
applying the principle of democracy to 
such everyday matters as buying what we 
use and selling what we produce? 

If the consumer can save 20 per cent. 
and the farmer get 20 per cent. more by 
getting together, isn’t it about time they 
got together? 

There isn’t any question nowadays 
about the codperative supply store. Any 
group of a score or more consumers, homo- 
geneous enough to work im unison, can re- 
duce the cost of much of what they use 
from 10 per cent. to 20 per cent. byapplying 
ordinary good business management and 
the principles which have been tested for 
nearly seventy years. That little group 
of flannel weavers at Rochdale, England, 
who met in 1844, out of work and in 
desperate straits, to consider how they 
might jointly better their condition, by 
some miracle corrected the practical errors 
in the plan of Robert Owen, the pioneer 
of codperation, and formulated basic 
principles which have carried hundreds of 
codperative stores to success. 

These were: 

1. Capital’ should be of their own pro- 
viding and bear a fixed rate of interest. 

2. Oniy the purest provisions obtain- 
able should be supplied to members. 

3. Honest measure should prevail. 
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4. Market prices should be charged 
and no credit given or asked. 

5. Profits should be divided in pro- 
portion to the total amount of purchases 
made by every member (with deduction 
for dividend and education as_ herein 
noted. See 1 and 8). 

6. The principle of “one member, one 
vote” and the equality of the sexes in 
membership should obtain. 

7. The management should be in the 
hands of the officers and committee, 
elected periodically. 

8. A definite percentage of profits should 
be allotted to education. 

Every failure recorded, and there have 
been hundreds, has been due to poor 
management (which will ruin anything, 
from a church to a saloon), lack of codpera- 
tion, or a departure from these rules. 

There is no possibility of failure to-day 
with the exercise of the same intelligence 
a man would use in any ordinary business. 
A society of workingmen, of farmers, of 
clerks, of professional men, of anything, 
has this modern discovery at its command, 
if it will but use it. 

And let us face the truth about the most 
discussed question of our day in this 
country: that the trust problem is what 
it is, is our own fault. We have failed 
in the democratic, in the Christian, ideal, 
by failing to work together, and leaving 
to a few forceful individuals the powers 
of this tremendous force of Combination — 
the primary recognition of which was 
man’s first step toward civilization, but 
whose full development in business and 
industry has come only in our own time. 

That is to say, we have permitted a 
few men to combine us, or deal with us 
separately, for their profit, instead of 
combining ourselves for our own profit. 

Police legislation may have been needed, 
may still be needed, to cope with the con- 
centrations of industry and_ wealth; 
but the effects of such political and 
legislative efforts are as nothing com- 
pared with the simplest exercise of the 
collective power of the consumers. You, 
as an individual, may receive scant notice 
from a railroad president, a banking 
magnate, a great manufacturer, a trust 
manager controlling a necessity of life; 
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but you or I, as the spokesman of a hun- 
dred, or a thousand, or a million users of 
that gentleman’s product, can rectify 
any abuses in the twinkling of an eye. 

Of course, the true aspect of the thing — 
much larger than these animosities, how- 
ever justified — is that a man who elimi- 
nates waste adds to the world’s wealth. 

And surely the nation which ought to 
lead in a movement of the people, by the 
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people, for the people, ought to be that 
one in which the theory of democracy is 
being tested on the largest scale the world 
has yet witnessed. 

The “effete monarchies” across the 
water are a generation ahead of us in 
true democratic codperation. They have 
taken the brunt of the pioneering, shown 
us the way, left a plain ‘blazed trail to 
success. What are we waiting for? 


“THE ANGEL OF THE ROUNDHEADS” 


MISS MAGGIE J. WALZ, WHO HAS COLONIZED HUNDREDS OF HER FINNISH FELLOW- 
COUNTRYMEN IN THE COPPER COUNTRY OF MICHIGAN AND HAS LED THEM 
TO ECONOMIC INDEPENDENCE AND INTO AMERICAN CITIZENSHIP 


BY 


G. L. PRICE 


HE Copper Country of Michi- 
gan is in the upper peninsula 
that pokes its nose out into 
chilly Lake Superior away up 
near Minnesota. It contains 

not more than 120,000 people, but it 
boasts the world’s greatest copper mines, 
that have paid in dividends more than 
$250,000,000. 

In'the earlier days in the Copper Coun- 
try the miners were Cornishmen, Irish- 
men, and Germans. As the mines bur- 
rowed deeper and deeper, and there came 
a call from ‘‘back East” for more and more 
“rock,” a scarcity of labor was experienced, 
and some mining captain established a 
precedent by importing a carload of Finns. 
The old-timers called them “ roundheads.” 
The name was applied to the first Finn 
who descended the gangplank from the 
little steamer which, in former days, plied 
between L’Anse and Hancock. It re- 
ferred to his headgear — a flat, round cap 
of leather and astrakhan, very serviceable 
at home, but an object which compelled 
attention in the new America — and it 
soon became a token of scorn among all 
the acknowledged lords of the mining 
camps. The opposition arose not to aver- 
sion to the Finns doing the dirty work — 
trammi: 2, tinibering, etc. — for no miner 
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would stoop to such menial and unexpert 
toil; but to the fact that the Cousin Jacks 
and the Irish and the Dutch and the Can- 
ucks saw in these stolid, indefatigable 
toilers, who learned slowly but thoroughly, 
future competitors in their own field. 
Therefore to “beat up a roundhead” 
became legitimate sport which for several 
years was indulged in with little check. 
This was the situation when Maggie 
Walz — one of the first roundhead girls 
to “settle” in the Copper Country — 
arrived in Hancock in the early ’seventies 
after her long and terrifying journey 
from Ofvertornea — the little Swede-Finn 
village on the banks of the river Tornea, 
where she was born seventeen years earlier. 
Maggie came alone, and her store of 
American money was small, her knowl- 
edge of the tongue even smaller. She 
came to a strange, and, for her people, an 
inhospitable land. Even her sturdy 
brothers, with their broad chests and 
mighty expanse of shoulder, had found it 
difficult to “hang on.” Small wonder 
then that young “ Kreeta,” as her mother 
had christened her, stood staring, round- 
eyed and afraid. “Kreeta’” had been 
away from home before. Like all other 
subjects of King Oscar, she had been 
compelled to attend the Swedish public 
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schools, which in her case were half a 
Swedish mile, or three and a half Ameri- 
can miles distant. Therefore her winters 
were spent among strangers, even when 
she was only a child of seven. But they 
were strangers who spoke her own tongue 
and served the same king. America, of 
which glowing tales had come to the land 
of the midnight sun, was very different. 
She was soon to find, too, that there was 
little for girls to do in her new home. 
Women clerks were not looked upon with 
favor in the mining camps: women were 
in the minority, and only a few vocations 
were generally open to them. Kreeta, 
after countless rebuffs, finally persuaded 
a good woman to take her into her house- 
hold as a domestic. In the afternoons, 
after her housework was done, Kreeta 
sold sewing machines and pianos and 
organs. Her evenings she divided be- 
tween night school and a store where she 
acted as an extra clerk. Kreeta’s ways 
were not the ways of her mistress; she 
misunderstood orders and made many mis- 
takes, but she finally mastered the Ameri- 
can speech and American mannerisms, 
and after five years of household service 
she persuaded William Condon, a pioneer 
merchant of Hancock, to give her a place 
in his establishment. She soon showed 
remarkable ability as a saleswoman. 
Her influence over her countrymen was 
marvelous, and it was not long before 
Kreeta became to all intents and purposes 
the political leader of the Copper Country, 
so far as her people, who now numbered 
thousands, were concerned. Politics was 
not a new game to Kreeta. In Finland 
equal suffrage had long been established; 
in America, she studied the laws and the 
constitution of her state and Nation, and 
she advised her countrymen wisely. In 
financial affairs, also, Kreeta became a 
counselor. She acted as banker and 
broker, husbanding and investing the 
funds which her countrymen placed in 
her hands. And now Kreeta addressed 
herself to the moral welfare of her people. 
The Finns as a race are not addicted to 
dissipation, but the temptations of easy 
money and ready access to liquor shops 
had proved too much for many of them in 
their newfound independence. Kreeta 
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recognized in this tendency to drunkenness 
one of the causes of the stigma which had 
unjustly attached itself to her race, and 
she set about to counteract it. Her first 
thought was to strike at the evil through 
the wives and mothers, and the organiza- 
tion of the first Finnish equal suffrage 
society in America was the result. This 
led to the publication of Michigan’s first 
paper devoted to the cause of women’s 
suffrage —the Naisten-Lehti  (Ladies’ 
Journal), whose editor and proprietor 
Kreeta became. A Finnish temperance 
society, the “North Star,” was organized, 
with a large charter membership, and an 
active campaign was begun against the 
saloon. In all these activities Kreeta as- 
sumed the leadership, and her efforts in 
this capacity were as effective as they 
were original. 

The progress made, however, was not 
rapid enough to satisfy Kreeta, and at 
last she conceived the idea of founding 
a colony, where her people could be re- 
moved from temptation and be given an 
opportunity to become independent. Thus 
originated her Drummond Island project, 
through which she is perhaps best known. 

“T found I could not take the saloon 
from the man, so | took the man from the 
saloon,” said Miss Walz, in speaking of 
her colonization scheme. . 

Securing permission from the receiver 
for the United States land office at Mar- 
quette, Miss Walz began eight years ago 
the colonization of Drummond Island, 
lying at the head of Lake Michigan. 
When word of her plans went forth, ap- 
peals to be allowed to join in it came 
from every Finnish settlement in America, 
from Massachusetts to Montana. More 
than three hundred applied for homesteads, 
but Miss Walz accepted only those whom 
she regarded as best fitted for the hard- 
ships of frontier life and as most deserving 
of assistance. Most of her colonists were 
men of fifty or older, who had found it 
impossible with increasing years to sup- 
port their large families from their earnings 
in the mines. Only one or two of her 
pilgrims possessed more than $100 with 
which to embark for their i.ew home; 
a majority had not sufficiz:: morey to 
pay the freight upon their few ..- usehold 
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goods. Some of the homesteaders came, 
with Miss Walz’s assistance, from Ohio, 
where a strike was in progress and scores 
were threatened with starvation. The 
motley band gathered at Sault Ste. Marie 
and there embarked on a steamer chartered 
by their benefactress. Rude shacks were 
erected on Drummond Island, and a 
little ground was cleared the first fall. 
The long, northern winter was a trying 
one. The settlers longed for the compara- 
tive luxuries which they had enjoyed 
in their cities and their mining camps. 
There was little to eat, and the children 
cried for toys and sweetmeats. Silencing 
the grumbling of their elders by the ex- 
ample of her patient fortitude, Miss Walz 
tapped maple trees and made candies for 
the little ones; gathered the sap of spruce 
trees that they might have gum; and 
molded them marbles from clay. Spring 
came at last, and with it new hope and new 
determination. The success of the colony 
did not long remain in doubt. To-day 
there are four prosperous settlements on 
Drummond Island, with a total popula- 
tion of nine hundred. During the last few 
years fourteen of the early homesteaders 
have “proved up” their claims, and 
others will become landed proprietors in 
the near future. A majority of the colon- 
ists have their citizenship papers and are 
making good use of their franchise. Fine 
cattle and thoroughbred horses are the 
rule. Comfortable houses with every con- 
venience have replaced the original log 
huts, and every family has its private 
bathhouse, for with the Finns what is 
popularly known as the Finnish bath is a 
sacred institution. Drummond Island 
abounds in small fruits and grapes. Its 
soil is especially adapted to the sugar beet, 
the culture of which Miss Walz has encour- 
aged. A trial field of roots last season 
produced 25 per cent. more than Michi- 
gan had ever before recorded. 

There are three post offices on the 
iskand— at Drummond, Maxton, and 
Kreetan. Five schools are maintained 
throughout the winter months, and the 
attendance runs as high as sixty. The 
Kreetan school is probably the only public 
institution in America, and perhaps in 
the world, which is attended solely by 
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Finnish students engaged in learning the 
English language. There are four relig- 
ious congregations and two houses of 
worship — one a Catholic Church, at- 
tended principally by the earlier settlers 
of the island, and the other used jointly 
by the Congregationalists, Methodists, 
and Apostolic Lutherans. Three lumber 
mills contribute to the industry of the 
island, and a fine hotel has been erected 
at Kreetan for the accommodation of 
travelers. Ten lumber camps were in 
operation last winter, furnishing employ- 
ment for everyone who is able to 
work. In fact, the demand for labor on 
Drummond Island is so great that it has 
drawn large colonies from Saginaw and 
Bay City. 

Miss Walz is among the original home- 
steaders, and, in addition to the 160 acres 
which she secured from the Government, 
she has purchased forty acres. She has 
a beautiful summer residence upon her 
homestead there. During her residence 
upon the island, since 1881, she became 
the godmother of 150 tow-headed, round- 
eyed Finnish babies, by which it may 
be surmised that the colony is not destined 
to die an early death. The colonists are 
healthy, happy, and contented, realizing 
the full meaning of independence for the 
first time in their lives. Boats from De 
Tour and other places touch daily during 
the season of navigation, and the people 
are offered an excellent opportunity of 
marketing their abundant produce. No 
intoxicant is sold upon the island. 

After seeing her pet scheme well 
launched, Miss Walz again turned her 
attention to the Copper Couniry and its 
needs. While giving careful attention 
to her own comfortable fortune, she has 
found time to participate in the work of 
twenty-two women’s reform organiza- 
tions; to fill the post of state superinten- 
dent over foreign peoples for the Michigan 
Woman’s Christian Temperance Union; 
and to continue for several years an active 
contributor to and directing head of the 
Naisten-Lehbti, which she kept on its feet 
at a considerable financial sacrifice, until 
a suffrage society was ready to take it 
over. She is thoroughly in sympathy 
with the demands of her sex for equal 
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suffrage, and, though she has smashed no 
windows, she journeyed to London in the 
summer of 1910 to march with sister 
suffragettes in the great world’s woman 
suffrage demonstration. The same year 
she attended, as a delegate from Michigan, 
the world’s conferences of the Woman’s 
Christian Temperance Union and the 
missionary societies, at Glasgow and 
Edinburgh, respectively. Then she stole 
away for a few days to sleepy little Ofver- 
tornea to visit her old mother, who little 
realizes the active part which her Kreeta 
is playing in the life of the new world. 

It is not to be expected that one could 
accomplish as much as Miss Walz has done 
during her labors of more than a quarter 
of a century in the north country without 
arousing envy and jealousy. Many of 
her sisters of the more fashionable women’s 
clubs cannot forget that she is a “round- 
head.” They whisper, too, that Miss 
Walz has amassed a fortune through her 
philanthropies. Miss Walz does not deny 
that she can write her check for six figures; 
that she owns some of the most valuable 
business property in Calumet and expects 
to own more, but she asks that charges 
against her come from those whom she 
has striven to help, through practical 
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methods, and not from those who have 
remained inactive when there was so much 
to be done. Miss Walz is aggressive; 
business-like and self-assertive. Yet she 
is not masculine. She has never married 
because, she says, she has been too busy 
— busy from the day when she trudged 
on skis over the hills of the Portage Lake 
mining locations selling sewing machines 
and steamer tickets to the people of Suomi, 
to the present day, when in her handsome 
offices in Calumet she receives daily 
reports from the scores of business enter- 
prises and reform movements and _ chari- 
table institutions in which she is interested. 
And, with several thousand Finnish votes 
at her back, she is a power in politics. 

To-day the status of the Finns in north- 
ern Michigan has entirely changed. In 
business, politics, and in the professions, 
they are more than holding their own. 
They have been found to be composed of 
the same stuff from which has been made 
such satisfactory citizens of the Norsemen, 
Swedes, Danes, and Germans. The term 
“roundhead”’ is no longer applied in scorn, 
and everywhere the Finns have become 
valued and welcome members of society. 
And Maggie Walz has lived to see her 
dreams come true. 
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NINE PATRIOTIC INVENTORS 


WHO HAVE GIVEN TO THE UNITED 


STATES GOVERNMENT, AND THUS TO THE 


FREE USE OF THE AMERICAN PEOPLE, PATENTS UPON INVENTIONS WHICH 
THEY COULD HAVE SOLD FOR MILLIONS OF DOLLARS 


BY 
FRANKLIN FISHER 


ORE than a score of men now 
in the Government’s service 
have sacrificed millions that 
might have been theirs, be- 
cause they have felt that 

public duty outweighs all possible private 
gain. They are the inventors of utili- 
tarian articles that might have been sold 
to the public or to the Government at 
handsome prices. Some inventors in the 


Government’s service have claimed all 





possible profits from their inventions — 
even men in the War Department and in 
the Navy Department who had been 
trained by the Government from their 
early youth at West Point or Annapolis. 
But most of the men of whom I speak have 
trained themselves, have studied exten- 
sively at home and abroad, have spent 
much time and money in independent 
investigation, and have subsequently made 
inventions while drawing salaries from the 
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Government. That the inventor was poor, 
that the thing he had called into being was 
of very great money value, and that he 
was in no way bound to turn it over, has 
seemed to make no difference. 

There is the case, for instance, of Prof. 
Charles E. Munroe, the inventor of smoke- 
less powder. During the Harrison Ad- 
ministration, the United States found 
itself greatly embarrassed because the 
powder that it used for military purposes 
was very much inferior to the powder 
used by France and Germany. This 
country was then using a powder that pro- 
duced so much smoke that it would ob- 
scure the view when a battle was on. The 
trouble was that more than 50 per cent. 
of the material failed of combustion at the 
moment of discharge and not only did not 
perform any service but created inconven- 
ient masses of smoke. 

Professor Munroe was at that time 
chemist to the torpedo corps and was 
assigned to the naval torpedo station of 
the War College. He was a thoroughly 
trained scientist and had served for a 
decade as professor of chemistry at the 
Naval Academy. A quarrel was at that 
time in progress between the War and 
Navy departments because the War De- 
partment had demanded that it be given 
the torpedo station. The Navy Depart- 
ment protested and, that it might have a 
basis for holding the station, urged the 
importance of its work in the development 
of asmokeless powder. The station really 
had been doing little toward developing a 
smokeless powder. Having made a claim, 
however, it decided upon an attempt 
to make good upon it. Mr. Benjamin 
F. Tracy, Secretary of the Navy under 
Harrison, asked Professor Munroe to 
make the necessary experiments, and 
gave him a'l the time and money he needed. 

In two years the powder was evolved. 
Professor Munroe found that powder 
makers mixed various substances the 
chemical union of which, when ignited, 
converted them into expanding gases 
which produced the explosion. The union 
was always so imperfect that much ma- 


_ terial was left over in the form of smoke. 


Professor Munroe concluded that such a 
union would always be incomplete and that 
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there consequently would always be smoke. 
If he could get a single chemical element 
that would produce the proper sort of 
power in changing from the solid to the 
gaseous form, the ignition would be com- 
plete, and no matter left over as smoke. 

Not only must this chemical substance 
flare from the solid to the gaseous form, 
without leaving any residue, but it must 
do so in just the right way to throw a 
bullet farther. Dynamite, for instance, 
is much stronger than gunpowder, but it 
explodes so suddenly that it would burst 
any gun. Gunpowder must ignite with a 
push. The first few particles that ignite 


‘should start a projectile on its way and 


every remaining particle should give it an 
additional kick to increase its velocity. 

When the proper chemical was at last 
developed and turned over to the Navy, 
there was great rejoicing in the military 
branches of the Government. Here was 
a single invention that put the United 
States on a different war basis from a world 
standpoint. Near the close of President 
Harrison’s administration, in summing 
up its accomplishments, he declared that 
his greatest pride was that smokeless 
powder had been invented while he was 
President and by a government expert. 

Yet this inventor, who placed the 
Nation on a new war footing, was entirely 
without reward. He was even forced to 
spend his own money in protecting his 
inventions from men who might find it 
profitable to seize upon them and subse- 
quently levy tribute upon the Govern- 
ment for smokeless powder. Professor 
Munroe urged the Government to protect 
these inventions. The Government com- 
pletely failed to do so. The inventor 
realized that some manufacturer of 
powder might at any moment seize upon 
his methods, patent them, and not only 
deprive the Nation of all benefit but the 
inventor of all credit. He _ therefore 
completed his patents at his own ex- 
pense, at a cost of nearly a thousand 
dollars, and then turned the patents over 
to the Government. He has never been 
recompensed for the money spent in thus 
protecting the Government against its 
own carelessness. 

The value of this invention is almost 
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beyond computation. All the powder 
that the United States uses is manufac- 
tured under it. If the invention had come 
into the possession of a manufacturer it 
would have given him an indefinite mon- 
opoly that would have been worth a great 
many millions of dollars. Yet its inventor 
did not even continue to hold a position 
in the government service. Soon after 
the invention was completed he took a 
position in George Washington University 
and has been connected with that institu- 
tion ever since. 

Dr. Marion Dorset, a young scientist 
of the Department of Agriculture, in- 
vented a serum that will go far toward 
making hogs immune to cholera, a com- 
plaint which has caused the death of 
fifteen million dollars’ worth of them every 
year in the United States alone. Dr. 
Dorset is a biochemist of the bureau of 
animal industry, Department of Agri- 
culture. Hog cholera had long baffled 
scientists. It was supposed to be caused 
by germs, but the bacteria had never 
been isolated because they were so minute. 
It was after years of scientific research 
that Dr. Dorset finally isolated the 
specific germ of hog cholera, and having 
done so was in a position to experiment 
with various antitoxins and develop one 
that would counteract it. When the 
desired serum was developed, its inventor 
took out patents which would effectively 
protect it. This was done to prevent 
some private individual patenting the 
serum and exploiting it. The world at 
large was then informed that it had the 
inventor’s permission to make, sell, or use 
the serum. Thus all manufacturers have 
been put upon the basis of an open com- 
petition in supplying farmers with pre- 
ventive measures against one of their 
worst enemies. 

Formerly, when hog cholera broke out 
there was no method of stopping its 
spread. And it was one of the most deadly 
of all diseases of swine. To-day, when an 
epidemic starts, it -is necessary only to 
treat all the hogs surrounding the centre 
of the epidemic and the disease never gets 
through this belt of immunity. Inocu- 
lation with the serum is practically an 
unfailing specific against infection. 


This same young scientist has other 
inventions to his credit. One of the duties 
of the bureau of animal industry is to 
inspect all meats that go into interstate 
trade. Every packing house in the coun- 
try that does a business that crosses state 
lines is subject to this inspection. Every 
piece of meat that goes out of such a pack- 
ing house must have the Government’s 
stamp indelibly upon it. 

The inspectors formerly used tags. The 
manufacture of these tags under contract 
cost the Government $60,000 a year. 
Dr. Dorset evolved an ink which he did 
not patent because of the necessity of 
keeping the method of its manufacture 
secret. It is made by the government. 
Stamps for use with this ink were also 
invented by Dr. Dorset and these are used 
in placing the government mark upon 
meat. The invention saved the Govern- 
ment nearly the entire $60,000 a year and 
gave it a method of marking meat that 
was superior to the old method. 

Yet this young scientist, with these 
inventions to his credit, is working in a 
government laboratory in Washington 
on a salary. He has derived no profit 
whatever from his inventions. 

A very interesting experiment is now 
being tried by a patriotic inventor, Mr. 
F. G. Cottrell, who works for the Govern- 
ment in the Bureau of Mines. Mr. 
Cottrell is a scientist, also, and has been a 
college professor. He has made an in- 
vention which is probably worth millions 
of dollars. He is more interested in 
science than in the amassing of wealth, and 
has consequently donated his invention to 
the benefit of science rather than attempt 
to realize upon it personally. His method 
of doing this has been to turn his patents 
over to the Smithsonian Institution under 
an arrangement whereby that institution 
is to receive all royalties. Thus, instead 
of giving the invention to the Government, 
he has given it to a semi-governmental 
institution which is to realize upon it and 
use the money so made in furthering 
science and inventions. 

Mr. Cottrell’s invention is a condenser, 
to be attached to the chimneys or smoke- 


stacks of industrial plants of all kinds and 


to take from the smoke or fumes whatever 
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physical properties they ‘may have. If 
a plant manufactures cement, whatever 
dust particles are escaping will be pre- 
cipitated if this condenser is used. If 
the-condenser is fitted to a chimney in a 
city that is fighting the smoke nuisance, 
that chimney will cease to smoke. If it 
is fitted to the smokestack of a battleship, 
that ship will never be betrayed through 
smoke. If it is attached to a smelter it 
will prevent the escape of sulphur fumes 
which poison vegetation and of lead which 
causes the death of much livestock about 
such plants. Infact, the application of the 
principles of this invention is so wide and 
the need has long been so great for some 
such device, that scientists believe that 
the Smithsonian Institution will be greatly 
enriched by the royalties from its sale. 

This invention is based upon the prin- 
ciple of electrical polarization. Sheets 
of iron or other metal, four or five inches 
apart, are inserted into a chimney. In 
this way positives and negatives are set 
up between these plates, and the fine 
particles of matter that are passing 
through the flue are flung against these 
metal sheets by the action of electricity 
upon suspended particles. 

To utilize Mr. Cottrell’s invention, the 
chimney must be rigged with two flues 
in which the magnets are placed. When 
one set of plates is laden with the matter 
that it has condensed, the second flue is 
brought into action and the plates of the 
first are shaken down and cleaned. 

Very often this condensation of escaping 
material is profitable. At one small 
plant the saving in sulphuric acid that was 
reclaimed amounted to $120 a month. A 
cement plant, which had been declared a 
nuisance because of the dust it scattered 
over the countryside, after applying the 
condenser not only ceased to be a nuisance 
but saved the material that had been 
escaping through its flues. Much to the 
surprise of its owners this escaping matter 
was found to be rich in potash and is now 
being used in the manufacture of fertilizer. 
Practically every manufacturing plant has 
trouble with its flues and wastes material 
through them, which the application of 
this invention may turn into profitable 
by-products. 
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Mr. Logan Waller Page is chief of the 
government’s office of public roads. That 
office has long studied the composition 
of various materials that may go into the 
surfacing of a road or the building of 
bridges and culverts. In this latter con- 
nection it has devoted a great deal of study 
to the manufacture of concretes and 
cements. It was in the prosecution of 
these studies that Mr. Page happened 
upon the invention of a waterproof cement. 

Ordinary cement is more or less porous 
and not well adapted to construction in 
which it is important that water should 
be kept in or kept out. The principle 
upon which Mr. Page’s waterproof cement 
is based was the mixture of certain amounts 
of oil with the cement as it was prepared 
for use. After it had hardened into stone 
the cement still retains its oily nature 
and repels water. Water spilled upon a 
floor made of this cement rolls up into 
little globules instead of being absorbed 
and keeping it wet. If a tank is built of 
ordinary cement more or less water will 
ooze out of it. If it is built of this water- 
proof cement, however, it will hold water 
indefinitely. The advisability of facing 
such a structure as the Gatun Dam with 
waterproof cement or of surfacing a bridge 
with it or of walling a cellar or lining a 
cistern with it is obvious. 

No sooner was this invention announced 
than Mr. Page received many handsome 
offers from private sources for his in- 
vention. These he declined in accordance 
with the unwritten law of the Department 
of Agriculture. The invention is pro- 
tected from monopoly, but the public is 
freely given permission to use the cement 
for whatever purpose it may desire. 

Another patriotic inventor of the De- 
partment of Agriculture is Mr. J. W. T. 
Duvel, who is the Government’s authority 
upon grain standardization. It is not 
generally known, except among grain 
dealers, that the moisture in wheat or 
barley or oats may make a difference of 
from 5 to 75 per cent. in its weight. A 
given quantity of wheat weighing 20 per 
cent. more than another given quantity 
may have in it no more flour-making 
materials. The two quantities should 
have an identical value. As weight is the 
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current measure of grain, it is necessary 
that there should be some method of 
determining the amount of moisture in 
every case. Mr. Duvel invented a moist- 
ure tester which has come into general use 
and the principle of which is applied in 
instruments used in practically every 
grain elevator in the United States. 

The moisture test is based upon a very 
simple principle. A small quantity of 
grain is placed in a receptacle containing 
an oil which has a boiling point far above 
that of water. When this oil is heated, 
the water boils and in a few moments is 
converted into steam. This steam is 
caught and reduced again to water, and 
its weight in proportion to the weight of 
the sample gives the basis for figuring the 
amount of moisture in the grain. 

This invention has done a great deal 
toward making it possible to standardize 
grain. The Government is most anxious 
to bring about this standardization and 
thereby place the grain business upon the 
basis of the exact grain content. Mr. 
Duvel’s invention has done much toward 
accomplishing this end but it has been of 
no profit whatever to its inventor. Had 
he patented it as an individual and manu- 
factured the instruments for this moisture 
test, he would have been able to get a 
large price for them. 

Many complicated inventions have been 
made by men in the government service 
that are useful chiefly in that service: 
for instance, the rotary printing press 
for stamps, which is a most remarkable 
piece of machinery but which is of little 
value outside the Government’s Bureau 
of Engraving and Printing, because that 
is the largest postage stamp factory in the 


United States. The director of the bureau,. 


however, estimates that the development 
of this machine has been worth a million 
dollars to the Government. 

Into this machine runs a band of white 
paper which emerges at the other end in 
the form of postage stamps ready for use. 
They are so printed as to defy the counter- 
feiter, they are perforated ready for tear- 
ing apart, and they are gummed on the 
back. The machine even counts the 
stamps and registers that count. Mr. 
Benjamin R. Stickney is the inventor 
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of this press. He is a veteran employee 





of the Government’s money factory, but 
has received no remuneration for the de- 
velopment of this complicated and. valu- 
able machine. 

Another very intricate machine that is 
used almost exclusively by the Govern- 
ment was developed in the Geodetic 
Survey. It automatically figures the 
time and degrees of maximum and mini- 
mum of tides at any given place. In 
computing such a problem as the moment 
of highest tide at Santa Catalina at some 
date five years hence, nineteen elements 
must be taken into consideration. This 
tide-predicting machine figures all these 
elements and automatically turns out 
the correct answer. One man operates 
this machine, and it works out all the 


“Government’s figures of high and low 


tides for the entire American coast. The 
machine takes the place of thirty com- 
puters that would otherwise be required 
to do the work. Thus the Government, 
through this machine, is saving the 
salaries of twenty-nine men — which, at 
the rate of $1,200 a year, would amount 
to an expenditure of $34,800 a year. It 
has been doing this for thirty years and 
the saving will probably continue indefi- 
nitely. Mr. William Farrell, a genius for 


-figures and mechanical devices, worked 


out and patented the machine. For this 
he was never in any way rewarded. 

The extraordinary invention of the 
multiplex telephone, by Major Squier, 
of the Signal Corps of the United States 
Army, which demonstrates the possibility 
of sending many telephone messages over 
the same wire at the same time, opens a 
new era in the development of the tele- 
phone. Engineers believe that it has 
great commercial possibilities. Major 
Squier took the position, however, that he 
developed the principle upon which his 
inventions were based while in the Govern- 
ment’s service and that the Government 
was .entitled to all their benefits. He 
therefore turned his patents over to the 
Government. 

Other inventors in the army and the 
navy have, on principle, turned over in- 
ventions to the Government, though this 
rule is not rigidly adhered to in those de- 
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partments. Nevertheless, Brigadier Gen- 
eral William Crozier and Brigadier General 
A. R. Buffington, who are the patentees 
of a mounting of the great twelve-inch 
disappearing guns commonly used in the 


fF army, have never taken any profit from it. 


So heavy and so complicated is the 
mechanism that is necessary to rear and 
support these great guns while they are 
firing their ten-mile shots that it costs 
$50,000 to set up a single gun. 

Some people contend that it would be 
to the advantage of the Federal Govern- 
ment to allow its inventors to profit 
handsomely by whatever they develop 
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while in the. government service. The 
argument is that these profits would be 
a great stimulant to all government em- 
ployees and would lead them to devise 
new methods of improving the service. 
The merit of this claim, however, does 
not detract from the credit that is due to 
the men who are contributing their in- 
ventions ungrudgingly under the present 
arrangement. They are giving much and 
asking nothing. They are doing it for 
a principle and are therefore set aside into 
a class of particular distinction. Their 
scorn of money and fidelity to their work is 
one of the bright spots in the public service. 


THE MARCH OF THE CITIES 


PHILADELPHIA’S WOOLEN STOCKING 


HE city of Philadelphia has sold 
three and a half million dollars’ 
worth of bonds to its own citi- 
zens without the aid of banker 
or broker. It sold them direct, 

and in doing so showed the existence of a 
reserve of money among the people of that 
city that may fairly be compared to the 
famous “woolen stocking” of the French. 

The city needed $3,500,000 but it found 
that the bankers, from whom it was cus- 
tomary to borrow, were not disposed to 
lend on the security of long term bonds, 
bearing interest as low as 4 per cent., which 
the law prescribed could not be sold by the 
city for Jess than par. The bankers said 
that few, if any, of their investing clients 
would even look at a 4 per cent. security. 

A less determined mayor would have 
tried to get the necessary authority to 
raise the interest rate on the bonds, or 
would have given up the attempt until 
bankers and their clients were in a better 
frame of mind. Instead, Mayor Blanken- 
burg decided to try his own hand at placing 
investment securities directly with the 
ultimate consumers. He announced that 
the bonds would be on sale at par at the 


, Office of the city treasurer, and that they 
» would be available in denominations to suit 


small, as well as large, investors. He 


knew no argument was needed to convince 
people of the quality of this investment, 
and he had sufficient confidence in the civic 
pride of his fellow citizens to believe that 
the bonds could all be sold. 

At first the small investors were timid, 
but when they discovered many of the 
big bankers buying the bonds for them- 
selves, the small investors brought their 
woolen stocking from its hiding place, and 
the savings it contained were poured into 
the coffers of the city. Subscriptions to the 
bonds amounted to more than $4,000,000. 

This was not Philadelphia’s first exper- 
ience with the direct method of dealing 
with investors but, considering the times, 
it was the most successful one. Other 
cities have experimented with this method 
at times when they have found it possible 
to get around the law requiring them to 
offer their bonds at auction and sell them 
to the highest bidders. But they have 
found in the results little encouragement 
for a general adoption of the plan because 
they have not their own “woolen stock- 
ings” to depend upon to furnish money for 
their public works, and because investors 
in other communities have been taught 
that it is best to deal through responsible 
investment bankers when lending money 
away from home. 
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HERE is an army going for- 

ward to the land in the 

Southwest. It is not as large 

an army as it was in the 

boom times of 1909, but it 
is of better character and purpose. It 
is estimated that between 175,000 and 
200,000 settlers will go into the Southwest 
this year to make farms. 

Eighty-five per cent. of this human 
stream are American farmers, chiefly from 
the high priced lands of the Middle West. 
The other 15 per cent. are foreigners, 
though most of them have been in America 
for some time. This is a healthy advance 
forward to a new land. The character 
of the settlers and the kind of land they 
are buying shows that the movement is 
a fair combination of capital and labor. 
Mr. C. L. Seagraves, the general coloniza- 
tion agent of the Sante Fé Railroad, 
describes them in this way: 


We are quite satisfied with the present move- 
ment, the superior character of the new farmers 
much more than offsetting the decrease in their 
numbers. We would rather see one good 
farmer buy a few acres than a speculator buy as 
many sections. Farmland prices have been 
pretty steady since the hysteria period of 
1909-10, and in some places they have advanced. 
Mixed farm land ranges from $10 to $100 in 
Kansas and Oklahoma, while irrigated land sells 
from $75 to $250 an acre. The demand is 
drifting to irrigated land, where farmers can 
control the moisture. 


In the main these people are well 
equipped mentally, physically, and finan- 
cially to succeed in their new homes, to 
achieve a prosperity for themselves, and 
to add a new area for the food production 
of the country. .They settle with the help 
of the railroads, too, for it is to the par- 
ticular advantage of the roads that this 
country be settled successfully. 

The hundreds of thousands of people 
who go'to farms in the Northwest and the 
Southwest attest the soundness of this 
landward flow. 


FORWARD TO THE LAND 


GOOD NEIGHBORS 


Yet there is another side to the question. 
A little while ago some of the traffic men 
of one of the Eastern railroads asked the 
road’s agriculturist why farm freight did 
not increase more. 

The agriculturist pointed to advertise- 
ments of cheap homeseekers’ rates to the 
Pacific Coast, that were scattered broad- 
cast along the line. The eastern road’s 
profit on every passenger that these ad- 
vertisements induces to go West is only 
a few dollars. Its loss from every farmer 
that leaves its territory is as many hun- 
dreds. And it is the best farmers or 
farmers’ sons that go. The slothful ones 
have not the ambition to cross the con- 
tinent for a new opportunity. It is the 
men with “get up and go” in them that 
do that very thing. 

Of course, there are the many thousands 
who have benefited by the change. But 
there are many others who succeeded no 
better in their new environment than they 
would have succeeded at home, and others 
still who do less well. 

From a national standpoint there is 
little profit in depopulating one rural 
community to populate another, for there 
is practically no rural territory in this 
country that has too many people in it. 

Under certain conditions the man who 
does the moving betters himself. When 
he moves from land that he has, built up 
to a high state of productivity and a 
high price to cheap land that he can in time 
build up likewise he is making a profitable 
move. There are many thousands who 
have done this. Some have moved from 
Illinoisto lowa and from Iowa to Nebraska, 
others move from the Eastern seaboard 
to the Pacific Coast, others merely move 
from one county or district to another, for 
in every state there is undeveloped land 
which will yield large returns to a man 
who can turn it into high-yielding farms. 

But where a man moves from an un- 
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developed farm in one part of the country 


to an undeveloped farm in another sec- 
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tion he has not gained much in land. But 
perhaps he has in neighbors, and they are 
as important influences on the profits of a 
farm as the land itself. Neighbors who 
have the money and the willingness to 


-spend it for good roads and good churches, 


who have the patience and wisdom to 
work together for their common advance- 
ment — such neighbors add many dollars 
to the value of every acre of land a man 
has. There are two ways of getting such 
neighbors. One is to move to a place 
where such people live. In that case 
the newcomer will have to pay for their 
company in increased land values. An- 
other way is to go to a new district and 
grow up with it, helping to mold it into 


HOSPITALS FOR 


R. E. E. MUNGER, of Spen- 

cer, la., has for several 

years advocated the estab- 

lishment of county hospitals 

that should serve especially 
the rural population of the state. Dr. 
Munger was one of the men who were of 
great help to President Roosevelt’s Coun- 
try Life Commission, and the report of 
that commission greatly aided him in 
carrying out the purposes he had in mind 
in his hospital plan, by enlisting national 
sympathy for the improvement of rural 
life. His plan was that the state should 
pass a law to permit counties to bond 
themselves for the erection of hospitals 
in the farming districts. 

Dr. Munger conducted a dignified but 
striking campaign of education to bring 
about the passage of such a law. He 
pointed out in the newspapers that whereas 
Des Moines had one hospital bed for every 
275 inhabitants, thirty-seven counties in 
lowa, containing more than half a million 
inhabitants, had no hospital advantages 
of any kind. That two million people of 
rural lowa had access to only 799 hospital 
beds, or an average of one bed to every 
3,000 people. He showed also that the 
average yearly death rate from the dis- 
eases and accidents incident to childbirth 
amounted to nearly one per cent. of the 
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progressive lines. This is the long, hard 
path to profits that the pioneers have 
been going these hundred years. The 
third way is not to move at all but to stir 
up the old neighborhoods. For every 
farmer who has a chance to make a profit 
by moving there are ten who can make 
more money by stirring up their own 
communities. For every dollar that the 
eastern railroads can make hauling farmers 
West as passengers they can make ten by 
increasing the value of the land along 
their lines, by awakening the old com- 
munities. The unearned increment of 
good neighbors will double the value of 
many a farmer’s property, and the quickest 
way to get a good neighbor is to be one. 


COUNTRY FOLK 


female population of the state; and that 
these diseases and accidents are especially 
frequent in the country, away from proper 
medical attention, and that they are 
largely preventable and curable under 
hospital care. 

Dr. Munger wrote his rural hospital 
plan into a bill which the legislature of 
Iowa enacted into law. The first county 
to take advantage of this new law was 
Washington County. The people voted 
$30,000 worth of bonds, a public spirited 
citizen bought eleven acres of land and 
donated it for a site, and the board of 
trustees, 2fter visiting most of the hospitals 
in the upper Mississippi Valley and after 
consulting more than a hundred hospital 
workers, agreed on plans. The building 
was completed and opened to the public 
last July. It is fireproof and is equipped 
with every convenience for surgical, in- 
fectious, and maternity cases. 

Kansas and Indiana have recently 
passed laws based upon the law of Iowa, 
and legislators of other states are studying 
the plan with an interest that will probably 
soon show results. In lowa itself, Jeffer- 
son County also has under construction a 
county hospital under this Act. Dr. Mun- 


ger’s vision and effective enthusiasm have 
created a new and helpful agency for the 
betterment of life on the land. 














91.—Q. Is the Delaware-Maryland penin- 
sula well adapted to the growing of white 
potatoes commercially? 

A. Only for the raising of early, short- 
season types. The soils are generally too 
light and the climate too warm for the pro- 
duction of a main, all-summer crop, which is the 
more important from the commercial stand- 
point. 


92.— Q. I am offered 400 acres of cut-over 
land in Hernando County, Florida. Can this 
be used for general farming or grazing? What 
would be a fair price per acre? 

A. We know of no reason for the failure of 
either of these types of farming on such land, 
but the census figures for 1910 suggest that 
they are at present less important than horti- 
culture. There were in 1910 only 554 dairy 
cows, 49 calves, and 807 head of other cattle 
in the county. The value of the hay and 
forage raised was only $7,243, whereas it was 
$27,437 for fruit and nuts, and $37,207 for 
vegetables. Thecereal crop, valued at $41,280, 
of which about eight ninths was for corn, sug- 
gests, however, the possibilities of such crops. 

The average value of farm land is about 
$22, but whether the acreage you have in mind 
is better or worse than the average, you can tell 
only by examining it. 


93.— Q. Where are the best apple-growing 
regions of the country? 

A. Passing from the West to the East, the 
sections that have become renowned as apple 
producing localities are: certain valleys (Hood 
River, Rogue River, Bitter Root, Boise River, 
etc.) in Oregon, Washington, Idaho, and 
Montana; sections of Colorado; the Ozark 
country of Missouri and Arkansas; the lake 
shore district of Michigan; the uplands of 
Ohio and West Virginia; a belt of counties lying 
along Lake Erie; the central part of the state 
and the Hudson River valley in New York; 
southwestern Maine; and the foothills of the 
Appalachian range, from Vermont and New 
Hampshire, southward into northern Georgia, 
including the upper altitudes of New Jersey 
and Delaware. 


94.—Q. What proportion of the land in 
Ashley County, Arkansas, is cultivated, and 
what are the principal crops? 


ANSWERS TO QUESTIONS ABOUT FARM LANDS 


A. According to the census of 1910, 36%, 


per cent. of the county was included in its 
3,421 farms, of which 1,457 were occupied by 
whites and 1,964 by non-whites. Forty-five 
per cent. of the farm land was improved. The 
chief crops for 1910 were cotton (44,024 acres), 
corn (29,070 acres), hay and forage (2,579 
acres), and fruit, chiefly peaches, plums, and 
apples. 


95.—Q. Some time ago I| read that the 
price of farm land in New York was, in a general 
way, $7 an acre. What is the situation at 
present? 

A. Your source of information must have 
been rather antiquated, for although there 
may yet be some land that may be bought for 
$7, the average for the state in 1910 was $32.13. 
In every county but twelve the figure ranged 
between $10 and $50. In four of the excep- 
tions, along the Great Lakes, the development 
of orchards keeps the average price between 
$62 and $85. In the eight others, grouped 
around New York City, average values of 
farm land,- according to the 1910 census, 
range from $124 on eastern Long Island to 
$2,591 in Kings County. 


96.— Q. Can you tell me of any man or 
firm who can inspect and report on 70 acres of 
land at the north end of Lake Worth, Florida, 
or can you tell me about the suitability of the 
section for orange growing? 

A. ‘We know of no one who makes it his 
business to examine and criticise land, but the 
State Experiment Station at Gainesville, 
the Commissioner of Agriculture at Talla- 
hassee and the United States Bureau of Plant 
Industry (Washington, D. C.) through its 
Florida demonstration agent may be able to 
help you. In the section you refer to the mean 
annual temperature is 73 degrees Fahrenheit, 
and killing frosts occur, on the average, between 
November 18th and April 7th. We would con- 
sider it therefore a rather dangerous location 
for citrus fruit growing, although 8,510 orange, 
6,840 grape fruit, and 84 lemon trees are re- 
ported in the county (Palm Beach) in the 
census of i910. Pineapples represent the 
bulk of the $259,700 worth of fruit raised, but 
that vegetable growing is a more important , 


industry is indicated by the sum of $530,728," 


the value of the truck crops grown. 
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